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RECENTLY received a letter from Miss Grace Simon- 
son, the textile designer. 

“When in Paris and Lyons in 1923,” she writes, 
“T studied closely this New Art, and I 
have kept in touch with it ever since. 
The more I see of it, the less I like it! 
The French probably realized the need 
of doing something that would focus 
the attention of the world on their efforts, but they 
have done nothing in the Art Moderne that compares 
with their greater arts of the past.” 

Miss Simonson attributes the inspiration for New 
Art to England: 

“The demand for something new started in Eng- 
land, with William Morris, Burne Jones and Rossetti, 
in the house built by Morris at Upton, in 1860. The 
Belgians and Viennese took up the spirit of this group, 
and carried it a long way at the Wiener Werkstatte 
with Pros. Wagner, Moser, Hoffmann and many more. 
Germany made it a national art before the war, and 
Prof. Koch, in his Deutches Kunst und Dekoration, 
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shows the work of many artists. France, at an early 
stage, embraced it in a small way, but after smolder- 
ing for a while, it suddenly burst into flame, and 
France now claims to have discovered it, or evolved it. 
This spirit of unrest in Art is almost seventy years old. 
Miss Simonson believes that the Art will have 
no influence whatever in most countries—that Italy - 
will remain Italian, and Spain Spanish, and the best 
chance for the New Art lies in the conservative treat- 
ment which might be accorded it in England. 
I LEARN from London that Lord Waring, of Waring 
& Gillow, will shortly visit this country, to study 
our systems of technical and vocational training, and 
the co-relation of education and indus- 
try. His firm is well known in America, 
not only as decorators, but as manu- 
facturers of good furniture. They 
probably own the largest furniture factory in the 
world — an establishment in existence one hundred 
years before the Declaration of Independence. It was 
largely through work Lord Waring accomplished in 
elevating the standards of home furnishings that he 
was knighted, and later raised to the peerage. He is 


Lord Waring 
to Visit Us 
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still the practical head of his organization and while 
he spends a good deal of his time yachting, having won 
during the past year twenty-one flags in competition 
with the best yachts in Great Britain, he still finds 
time to make a hobby of improving the educational 
systems of England, and bringing them practically in 
line with the demands of commerce and industry. 


Soe time in January, there will open, at the Metro- 
politan Museum, the eleventh exhibition of Amer- 
ica’s Industrial Art. We can best judge the character 

of the Exhibition by the names on 
The Coming Ex- the Advisory Committee: John P. 
hibition at the Adams, Kensington Mfg. Co.; Sid- 
Museum of Art ney Blumenthal, Shelton Looms; 

F. W. Budd, Cheney Bros.; Fred- 
erick Carder, Corning Glass Works; Cleveland A. 
Dunn, Graff, Washbourne & Dunn; A. J. Graffin, 
Graffin & Dolson; Howard Greenley; Howard M. 
Heston, M. H. Birge & Sons Co.; Frank G. Holmes, 
Lenox, Inc.; Walter W. Kantack, Kantack & Co., Inc. ; 
R. J. Ogborn, M. J. Whittall Associates ; Karl Schmieg, 
Schmieg-Hungate & Kotzian, Inc.; Leon V. Solon, 
American Encaustic Tiling Co.; Louis C. Tiffany; 
V. F. von Lossberg, Edward F. Caldwell & Co., Inc. ; 
Harry Wearne, President, Art-in-Trades Club; Giles 
Whiting, Persian Rug Manufactory. 

The Committee of Architects includes the names 
of Raymond M. Hood, designer of the American 
Radiator Building, New York; John Mead Howells, 
designer of the Chicago Tribune Building; Ely J. 
Kahn, a designer of rare skill, who had charge of the 
recent Lord & Taylor Exposition of Modern Art. 
I note the names also of Eliel Saarinen, Eugene 
Schoen, who has done some very clever furniture. 

With such collaboration, the Metropolitan Mus- 
eum may well expect an Exhibition demonstrating the 
full artistic progress of our craftsmanship. 


J bess exhibition given the past month by The Amer- 
ican Designers Gallery, at 145 West 57th Street, 
attracted considerable attention, as it stood for the 
work of a group representing the 
New Art movement. I understand 
Designers Gallery that these people are committed to 
an exhibition plan for the next 
year at least. What may come of their collaboration 
thereafter, is a question. 

George Biddle, Decorative Accessories; Donald 
Deskey, A Smoking Room; Wolfgang Hoffman, A 
Girl’s Bedroom; Raymond M. Hood, Modern Archi- 
tecture; Ely Jacques Kahn, Modern Architecture and 
Bronzes; Ilonka Karasz, A Nursery; Robert Locher, 
A Foyer; Henry Varnum Poor, A Modern Bathroom ; 
Ruth Reeves, Modern Textiles; Winold Reiss, A 
Double Bedroom; Martha Ryther, A Living Room; 
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Herman Rosse, A Dining Room; Carolyn Simonson, 
An Office; Joseph Urban, A Boudoir; Ralph T. 
Walker, Modern Architecture. 


tance interesting, are the exhibits at the Art 
Center, and one which has just closed, December 
15th, will interest the trade, with its examples of iron 
work produced by the Nafvequarn Iron 
At the Foundry in collaboration with contem- 
Art Center porary Swedish artists and architects, 
rugs made by the Berbers in North Africa, 
which harmonize with the modern taste in decoration, 
and glass by the well-known French glass-makers, 
Marinot, Navarre and Lalique, as well as some pieces 
of modern furniture and paintings by contemporary 
artists. The exhibit was made by Mrs. Frederic 
Rhinelander King. 


N° SURVEY of the development of our industries is 
complete without due recognition of the extra- 
ordinary activities of one man. Back in 1880, a young 

chap, just graduated from college, 
Joseph Bromley was sent to England by his father, 

to look over the possibilities. He 
was accompanied by George Ennis. They visited the 
centers of industry abroad, and particularly the uphol- 
stery industry, and came back obsessed with the 
thought that there was a great future in America for 
the manufacture of the madras curtain and Smyrna 
rugs. This was the beginning of two branches of an 
industry which for many years constituted the back- 
bone of the upholstery trade. The man I refer to is 
Joseph Bromley, who for forty years has been a leader 
in Philadelphia. His extraordinary initiative made Not- 
tingham curtains a major industry. His skill and his 
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personality were built upon methods always ethical— 
always progressive. May he live for many years, 
active in the trade which he has always honored! 


I FIND, on glancing over the proof sheets of my Sur- 
vey of the past forty years—“Looking Backward” 
—that I quite overlooked one of the great stimulating 
factors — the influence of the 

The Influence of window dresser. I have in mind 
the Window Dresser the great work that is done by 
Howard Kratz, Goettman, 

Frankenthal, Sidney Ring, Frazier, Waldron. You 
will find no such aggregation of beautiful shops and 
show windows in Europe as you find over here; and 
these window displays are not confined to decorative 
shops, but boot and shoe, lingerie, cosmetic and silver- 
ware windows all dressed with the right furniture, 


side-walls, draperies and lighting fixtures—delightful 
backgrounds which become naturally inspiring to the 
man on the street. The same influence exists in whole- 
sale. There are no such wholesale show rooms in 
Europe as over here. I can mention a half dozen of 
the most famous wholesale houses abroad that actually 


_ suffer by the prejudicial influence of their environ- 


ments. . Their surroundings are the same as their 
grandfathers had—cold and dingy. They don’t believe 
in throwing money away. They have no sympathy 
for this idea of psychology in environment. 

Well, perhaps there aren’t so many people on the 
streets over there who are able to buy, as there are 


’ over here. Perhaps the power of suggestion aimed at 


the $10. a week mechanic would not have quite the 
same results as it has with the $10. a day mechanic 
in America. C. & 
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SHE milestones of career are like hilltops from which one can both 
| survey the terrain that has been passed and look forward to that 
won| which lies ahead. In the field of business journalism, the completion 
! of a period of 40 years is by no means common but to complete 
this period under the control and personal direction of the original founders 
is a tribute not only to the sound principles of business administration but an 
evidence of maintained idea!. of inspirational leadership and of helpful service. 


For 40 years, this publication has perpetuated the purpose outlined in the 








initial number—a purpose that remains essentially the same, although in the 
period over which it has been exemplified in this publication, the trade structure 
which it serves has undergone many changes and readjustments of far-reaching 
and almost revolutionary character. 


It is, therefore, with a renewed sense of obligation to those friends and 
patrons whose encouragement and support have crowned the years with success 
that we are squared away for a renewed effort to serve our industries in the 
years to come, and while profoundly grateful for opportunities of service and 
the friendships enjoyed, we express the hope that we may continue to merit the 
approbation of those whose interests and prosperity we have sought fearlessly, 
conscientiously and faithfully to promote. 


May we also, at this season of the year, convey the wish that our many 
friends may experience a Joyful Holiday Season and a Prosperous New Year. 
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Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street in the 80’s 
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Interesting Contributions to the History of the Industry 


URELY it is fitting that sincere congratulations be 

tendered you on your fortieth anniversary, not 
only because of the wholehearted manner in which you 
have carried on, but principally because of the magnifi- 
cent strides you have made in the character of one of 
the finest journals a discriminating clientele can 
boast of. 

In the last quarter of a century many outstanding 
changes have been developed in this particular field of 
endeavor, due in no small degree to the vision, courage 
and perseverance of some who have gone to the great 
beyond ; and when we envision the magnificent atmos- 
phere that now surrounds the presentation of fabrics 
of distinction, as compared with the earlier days of 
our showrooms, we realize that in that one direction 
alone art in trade has been carried to a degree of per- 
fection that invites sincere applause for our pioneers and 
justifies the support which their successors have deter- 
mined to perpetuate. 

When some of us recall the limited number of 
fabrics and the restricted amount of colors that the 
earlier years put at the disposal of the interior deco- 
rator and the furniture manufacturers, as compared 
with the limitless selection that is now offered for their 
approval, they can commence to appreciate to what 
great degree the importer and jobber has contributed 
to the finer tastes of America, to the creation of 
artistic homes, and to the prosperous condition of all 
lines of endeavor tributary to the creation of the beau- 
tiful fabrics now at the disposal of those that lend 
their creative ability to the advancement of a perfect 
atmosphere. 

While the archives and museums of the Old World 
are ever a source of inspiration for the re-creation of 
beautiful decorative fabrics, one of the most satisfying 
developments of the last few years has been the tre- 
mendous impetus given American art and artists. We 
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have in this country, at the present time, not only 
fine craftsmen but brilliant colorists and it is only 
necessary to compare the browns, and the blues, and 
the greens and the reds of an earlier day with the 
magnificence of color values evident on every side to 
thoroughly appreciate the tremendous strides which 
have been made. 

And to realize that one roof can house a selection 
of such magnitude culled from the four corners of the 
earth, enhanced by the best efforts of Americans, all 
offered for the selection of the discriminating, is one 
of the marvels of the progress that has taken place in 
the period we have under review. 

One other great outstanding fact, that appeals to 
one’s reminiscences, is the wonderful spirit of co- 
operation that is manifested by all associated in the 
development of this business from the angle I am most 
fitted to judge, for more generous methods of trading 
do not exist in any other line, and this in no mean 
degree has naturally contributed to the success that 
has crowned expended efforts. 

May it ever continue, enlarge and develop in all 
branches that the marvelous business you so capably 
review monthly may hold its place in the Sun of 
achievement. 

Renewed well wishes for your continued success 
and may your shadow never grow less. 


Geo. E. SKELLy, 


Secretary and Treasurer, Stroheim & Romann. 


be LOOKING back, when I first went into the trimming 
business it was in 1877. I procured a position in 
Horstman’s factory, in the cord spinning department. 
At that time the Horstmans were the largest trimming 
manufactory in the country. It was from here that 
Maurers, Mansure and the Oehrle’s concern came into 
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existence. It was in the Fall of 1883 we started in 
an humble way on North Third Street. At that time 
C. A. Schmidt, Maurice O’Brian, Samuel Green, Drey- 
fus Brothers, C. Weinberg & Company, Perks & Com- 
pany, John Graham & Company, E. H. Godshalk’s, and 
F. W. Maurer & Sons were the prominent Trimming 
Manufactories of the country. Very little was made 
in the West. Most of these have long since died or 
gone out of existence. 

Trimmings have always played an important part 
in the Upholstery Industry. While the trimmings in 
lots of cases have not held as important a part as 
fabrics, yet there never has nor will there ever be any 
important installation of Draperies where Trimmings 
have not been the most artistic part of the whole deco- 
ration. Without trimmings, a fine curtain is like a 
picture without a frame. While the picture may be the 
best in the world, yet without a frame, what would it 
be? The same thing applies to trimmings. So much 
for the trimming business. 

In looking over the textile part of the Upholstery 
business, such concerns as Stead & Miller, Hoyle Har- 
rison & Kay, George Brooks & Son, Robert Lewis, 
and George Ennis (now Orinoka) were just coming 
along. Through the McKinley Tariff Bill these con- 
cerns were able to grow into such magnitude as they 
are today. I well remember when a Mr. Hess solicited 








A sideboard of the 80’s made by the 
Reischmann Co. 











an advertisement for THE UPHOLSTERER back in 1888 
and he told me it was the first trimming advertisement 
the paper had procured. I do not know if this was 
true or not, but I am sure it was one of the first, and 
we have been a constant advertiser in your paper ever 
since. During the lifetime of your paper the Uphol- 
stery business has grown to one of the most important 
industries of the country, that of furnishing homes, 
thereby making better living conditions. Today the 
American workmen enjoy homes that the nobility of a 
hundred years ago could not boast of and it is my 
earnest belief that if the 18th amendment is enforced 
as it should, and will be, you will find a still better 
economic condition in this country. All the money that 
was formerly spent where it pulled down now is being 
spent in building up, thereby giving the wives and the 
children better homes than ever before. This will not 
stop there, but will go on and on until the children’s 
children, through an environment not dreamed of, will 
furnish their homes in a manner that will make us, 
who have helped and started in the last forty years to 
develop home-furnishing, look much like an old one- 
horse car compared to a luxurious Pullman train of 
today. 

The men I have mentioned, along with the Brom- . 
leys, Johnson & Faulkner, Thorp, Ryer & Wagner, 
Peter Schneider, Thomas Thompson Sons, Dell & Jos. 
C. Noblit, Brown. de Turk, Nicol Collishaw, B. L. 
Solomon Sons, and a host of others who since have 
come into the picture, have contributed their part in 
developing the Upholstery and Curtain Industry to a 
position where it rightly belongs. In. conclusion, let 
me say, your paper, THE UPHOLsTERER, has played 
a most important part in all of this development. You 
have kept us informed and abreast of. the times and 
served this great industry as a trade paper should. I 
congratulate you on your fortieth anniversary and wish 
you many, many more years of.useful service. 


A. C. Oeur.ez, Pres., Oehrle Bros. Co. 


v GIVES me great pleasure to learn that your journal, 

THE UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR, is about 
to celebrate its Fortieth Anniversary, and we hasten to 
offer our congratulations. 

Our firm antedates yours four years but, unfor- 
tunately, the founders are not with us today and the 
writer is the Old Man of the firm and December will 
mark his thirtieth year of connection with this Com- 
pany; and so he is ten years your junior in looking 
back over old times. ae 

We remember then one carpet journal and your 
journal in the field and we looked up to you, as was 
quite proper, because you were even then publishing 
a paper worthy in every way, and today we see the 
same high ideals carried out by your paper, and we 
admire it-and we admire you as its leader. 
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We remember in those days there were but few 
decorators and they were scattered mainly up and 
down Fifth Avenue, but all below Union Square. 
We knew each of them personally and we knew each 
of the young men and assistants in their offices. We 
could go off in an afternoon and visit everybody, and 
we wish to say that we had the most pleasant reception 
everywhere we went. Many of the members of these 
firms have passed, many of the firms are still run by 
the sons or the juniors, and some firms have gone out 
of existence—and oh, how many new ones have come 
in! 

When we travelled to other cities we found in 
Boston one or two firms, about the same number in 
Philadelphia, one in Buffalo, one in Cleveland, one in 
Detroit, two in Chicago, etc., while in the South the 
writer believes there were none. There was one in 
Los Angeles, just formed, and one in San Francisco. 

In those days each decorating firm had not only 
its own paint shop and its own upholstery shop, but 
its own cabinet and furniture shop. While today not 
all of the old firms still have their own cabinet shop, 
most of them continue to do their own painting and 
upholstery work. The trend of business, however, has 
been away from the large firm which carried a stock 
of upholstery goods, furniture and art objects, and 
today, as we all well know, the business is made up 
mainly of individuals and small firms, and the numbers 
have increased in all cities tremendously as the taste 
of the nation has grown and as the desire for better 
furnishings and decoration has increased. 

And what a change we see in the art papers of 
today! How many more there are—how much better 
they are! Undoubtedly they have assisted in the edu- 
cation of the public and the bringing about of a period 
of better and more artistic furnishings. Also our 
museums have taken note of the fact and have in their 
exhibitions not only paintings, sculpture and antiqui- 
ties, but furnished and decorated rooms from the 
Colonial times to the present and the historic styles 
of Europe. 

Your magazine has helped in all this progress. It 
has been a leader. It has pointed the way, and we 
trust that you will not only permit us to congratulate 
you upon your past, but to anticipate for you a 
brilliant future. 

GILEs WHITING, 
President, Persian Rug Manufactory. 


a the celebration of your fortieth anniversary, 

let me congratulate you for the success you have 
achieved during this long period and thank you indi- 
vidually for the services you have rendered to me and 
others for the valuable information to buyer, seller 
and manufacturer. 

Before you started THe UPHOLSTERER in 1888, 
all information had to be gathered either from the 
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buyers or among salesmen. Since, all the news as to 
changes in buyerships, territorial routes of salesmen, 
changes of partnerships or corporations, new estab- 
lished firms, location in factories, general index of 
addresses, obituary notices and all other valuable and 
interesting news on all possible subjects are found on 
one’s desk the fifteenth day of each month and can be 
read from Coast to Coast on most buyers’ desks, which 
speaks for itself as to the popularity of THe UPpHot- 
STERER. 


Very truly and sincerely yours, 


H. F. SCHELLING. 


(i changes have made in the drapery end of the 
business since you started THe UPHOLsTERER. I 
have been a reader of your valuable magazine almost 
all of those years and owe to it much of the little suc- 
cess I have had. When I first came to Detroit from 
Cincinnati thirty-seven years ago, my department cov- 
ered 2,600 square feet of space, and our volume of 
business the first year is now exceeded many times in 
one day. Our present department has 27,645 square 
feet of space, and all of this has come by gradual 
increases every two or three years. 

I am sure that the coming years will see THE 
UPHOLSTERER improving month by month and year by 
year as it has in the past. 


RICHARD OWEN, 
Upholstery Buyer, The J. L. Hudson Company. 


WELL remember the blizzard of March 12, 1888, at 
which time I was secretary of the Robt. S. Gould 
Co., which company was formed in Jan. 1888, shortly 
after Mr. Robt. S. Gould’s death, in Dec. 1887. In 
about 1891 was started the Reubel & Taylor Co., at 
233 Canal Street, with a factory in Monroe Street, 
New York City, which later was moved to Rome, 
N. Y., and which Mr, Taylor, at the time, had charge 
of. Several years later, this concern was succeeded by 
the Henry Reubel Co. and was known as the Henry 
Reubel Co. up to 1898, when it was corporated with 
the firm of John Kroder, under the firm name of John 
Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., each one desiring their 
individuality. On the first of the vear 1928, the firm 
name was changed to the Kroder Reubel Co., Inc. 
From 1888 to 1895, metal shade bars and pulls 
and curtain chains both in nickel, brass, and coil 
wire pulls and chains were used extensively. Dur- 
ing said time the old Globe Curtain Pole Co. had 
velvet and plush-covered wood poles with brass ends, 
having a long flange to slip on, with brass brackets and 
with concave rings, which later went out. 
1898 and 1899, the first extension curtain rods 
were put on the market by the John Kroder & Henry 


(Continued on page 143) 








LIVING ROOM WITH ELIZABETHAN OAK PANELLING DECORATED BY 
ARTHUR S&S. VERNAY, INC. 
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DINING ROOM IN A LONG ISLAND HOME DECORATED BY HENRY F. 
BULTITUDE 
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LIVING ROOM IN A FLORIDA HOME DECORATED BY A. KIMBEL & SON, 
INC. 
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LIVING ROOM IN A NEW YORK APARTMENT DECORATED BY LEED, INC. 
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A “beautiful room”—forty years ago. 
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By C. R. CLiFForp 


A Forty-Year Survey of the Trade and its Struggles When 60,000,000 Population; The Awakening of Art- 
in-Industry; The Activities of the Department Store; The Development of the Decorator; The Progress of 
Manufacture in Textiles and Furnishings. 


RT through the ages has had its impetus like the 
waves of the sea—at first in ripples, increasing in 
progressive force. In the Middle Ages the waves 
calmed down, and the sea stood stagnant until the 
Renaissance swept on through the Eighteenth Century. 
Then again the waves receded, and the waters became 
turbid with the driftwood of the Victorian age, all of 
which was reflected in America by pitiful efforts at an 
art expression. 

The new cycle of activity began with the early 
80’s, and nowhere in the world was this development 
more productive than here in the United States. 

I have seen the final ascendency of Education, 
beginning with the Pennsylvania Museum and the 
Cooper Union, and gradually extending to schools and 
universities in thirty-three different cities. 

The Pennsylvania Museum opened its Design 
classes as early as 1876. Today there are twenty-eight 
major schools in America devoted to textile design ; 
two more have courses in wall paper; five in furniture ; 
and thirty-three in interior decoration. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for Women is 
probably the oldest school of the kind in the country, 
established 1844. 

I have watched the awakening of the great mus- 
eums from their lethargy, bringing them to a realiza- 
tion that Art is not necessarily expressed on canvas 
or clay, and that it has no special medium, and that 
the arts of home decoration have a place in the sun, 
because they make for higher ideals, and, by the laws 


of progression, for better citizenship. And we have 
to thank C. R. Richards for much of this; he has 
taken a lively interest in the Industrial Art, and 
today seventeen hundred museums and art societies in 
the United States are housing and preserving for the 
benefit of the public, examples of the best of the*past 
and present. Naturally such exhibitions stimulate the 
public to an appreciation of better things. 

Even the Government has given recognition to 
the subject, in its appointment of a delegation sent to 
Europe in 1925 to attend the Industrial Art Exposition. 

A few months ago I heard Eugene Orsenigo, at 
a meeting of the Art and Antique Dealers’ Association, 
observe that nowhere in the world is better or more 
artistic furniture produced than right.now and here 
in America, a statement that might. equally apply to 
our fabrics. In fact, at the St. Louis International 
Exposition I found it difficult to convince French mem- 
bers of the jury that Baumgarten’s tapestries, one of 
which sold to P. A. B. Widener for $20,000, were not 
made by the National Gobelin Works of France; and 
two years ago I saw at the Louvre Museum in Paris 
a collection of American-made decorative textiles, ex- 
hibited solely for their superlative excellence. 

It has been a wonderful experience these forty 
years past actively aiding in the great development. 
I have witnessed the decorative industry emerge like 
a drab crysalis into the realms of Art. 

I have viewed the coming of the woman in deco- 
ration, whose place in the trade, though grudgingly 
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In rooms like this the Smart Set entertained. 


accorded her, has been won by merit. Today in 
America there are 1,000 accredited women decorators 
in business for themselves, and as many more employed 
in the department stores and shops. 

I have lived through the period when the great art 
collections are no longer confined to the dilettante. 

I have seen examples of Savery, Gostelowe, God- 
dard and Duncan Phyfe, American cabinet-makers of 
the past, sell for fabulous prices. And it has all led to 
millions of reproductions for the people who cannot 
afford the antique, or who wish to give to the few 
pieces they possess a congenial setting. Time was 
when the Anderson Galleries and the American Art 
Galleries would be given over entirely to the auction- 
ing of paintings, bronzes, sculpture, ceramics, books 
or etchings. The American Art Galleries, although 
started in 1881, were at first mere exhibition galleries, 
for the encouragement of Art. It was not until 1885 
that they went in for auctions. The A. T. Stewart, 
the Stebbins, the Seney, the 
Mary J. Morgan, and Brayton 
Ives sales presented no furni- 
ture or furnishings. It was all 
paintings and the sort of thing 
collected in those days. What 
became of their household 
goods nobody knows. It was 
not until 1901 that the Vitall 
Benguiat sale marked the first 
drift of public interest in fine 
fabrics and furniture, and 
since then I have seen the 
Orselli Collection of old fur- 
niture and fabrics sell for 
$200,000; I have seen the 
Lawrence Collection sell for 
$500,000 ; the Charles of Lon- 
don Collection for $511,000; 





A “chic” living room. 
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the James Speyer Collection for $1,288,500 ; the Pares, 
Tolentino and Bardini Collections for nearly $500,000 
each; the Volpi Collection for $1,000,000—all a grati- 
fying expression of the public’s interest in good 
furniture and fabrics. 





SURVEYING this great development I do not for 
a moment fail in proper appreciation of the work 
of the decorator of forty years ago; but he sang to a 
small audience—his voice had little carrying quality, 
and I attribute the healthy growth of the industry to 
the sustaining force of the department stores. I believe 
that Louis Kurr of Altman’s and Bosworth and 
Brockaway of Wanamaker’s, Clark of Marshall Field’s, 
and R. J. Horner of Mills & Gibb (Horner was a 
department store buyer before ever he went into busi- 
ness for himself) were the most important of all the 
pioneers, because they showed initiative; they made 
big displays ; they drew large audiences ; they possessed 
a fundamental fine sense of the proprieties, and culti- 
vated it and grew in enlightenment and their audiences 
grew with them. 
I am-not unmindful of the decorators, but would 
stress the fact that their influence was limited. 
I recall the excellent work of Bertine, Cottier, 
A. H. Davenport, the Hayden Company, D. S. Hess, 
Hofstatter, Kimbel, Pottier Stymus & Co., Schmitt 
Bros., Herter Bros., H. B. Hertz & Son, Marcotte, 
Neuman, and Chas. R. Yandell. In the eighties, 


William Baumgarten was an unknown factor; he was 
with Herter Bros. He came to see me and told me he 
was resigning, and wondered if he would succeed alone. 

And Philadelphia had its Karcher & Rehn, its 
Louis F. Allen, Trimby, Hunt & Co., Walraven, Voll- 
mer, W. E. Clark, and the Chapman Decorative Co. 
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Clark and the Chapman Co. were among the very first 
of what you might call the new school of decorators. 
The elder Chapman was 
famous as a fresco painter; 
they ultimately went into 
wallpaper and draperies, 
lighting fixfures and furni- 
ture—even cabinet work. I 
well remember John Ward, 
O’Brien, Torchiana, Bobby 
Stubbs, Holmes, and John 
Hunecker. W. E. Clark, later 
of Washington, was up the 
street, doing delightful work. 

I realize fully the im- 
portance of these people; 
but they lacked the audiences 
and naturally the influence 


of the big dry goods stores. It was Bosworth of 
Wanamaker’s who started the vogue for English 
furniture, a style so closely 
related to our own Colonial 
style; and when he left 
Wanamaker’s to go to 
Sloane’s, one of. the first 
things he did was to induce 
Percy French to come to 
America, because of his 
knowledge of the Georgian 
styles. The exclusive deco- 
rators were mostly in the 
Italian, French, German or 
Flemish styles—according to 
their experience or propensi- 
ties. Today you find good 
taste, good style, in every 














THE ROLL OF HONOR 


Abbott & Co., A. Theo.—1886 (A. Theodore Abbott) Mallen & Co., H. Z. 
Astoria Silk Works—1888 Marble & Shattuck Chair Co.—1886 
Baker Co., A. T.—1888 (Baker, Holt & Co. branch Meyer, Johannes—1883°.: 
Collins & Aikman Co.) Michigan Chair Co.—1883 (Grand Ledge Chair Co.) 
Bassett, McNab & Co.—1886 (DeTurck, Bassett & Co.) Mills & Gibb—1864 
or 2 Gay Furn. Co.—1852 (Julius Berkey & George Morrell Mills—1866 (George Brooks) 


. Gay) Neumaier & Co., Eugene—1887 (S. Baerlein & Co.) 
Bernhard, Morris—1888 (Buffalo Fringe Works) Newcomb Mfg. Co., F. J.—1832 


Birge & Sons, M. H.—1834 Oehrle Brothers Co.—1883 (Oehrle Bros. & Co.) 
Blumenthal Co., Sidney—1854 Orinoka Mills—1885 

Bromley Lace Co.—1846 (John Bromley) Ostermoor & Co., Inc.—1853 

Burch Co., A. F, Oswego Shade Cloth Co.—1872 

Butterfield & Co., Inc., Fred—1838 Pacific Mills—1852 

Carter & Son, E. C.—1886 (E. C. Carter) Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co.—1867 (Palmer & Embury) 
Chase & Co., L. C.—1883 Peerless Plush Mills—1887 

Cheney Brothers—1838 (Art Nebo Silk Mills) Persian Rug Manufactory—1884 

Collins & Aikman Corp.—1845 (G. L. Kelty Co.) Philadelphia Tapestry Mills — 1881 (Cameron & -Zim- 
Consolidated Trimming Co.—1863 (Chas. Weinberg) merman) 

Desaye Company, M.—1875 (M. Desaye) Phoenix Furn. Co,— 

Duer Sons, John—1839 Plant & Co., Henry W.—1880 

Dutton, Andrew & Co.—1885 Rees & Rees—1864 (William A. Rees) 

Eden Manufacturing Co.—1887 Reischmann & Sons, M.—1863—(Reischmann & Wend- 
Fechtman, L. Foreman & Co.—1882 ling) . 

Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co.—1878 (Harry Ferguson) Ritchie Co., R. J. & R.—1884 (Robt. J. Ritchie) 


Field, Marshall & Co.—1852 Ryan & McGahan—1886 (T. J. Ryan) 
Gould-Mersereau Co.—1872 (Robert S. Gould) Sanford Mills—1867 (Goodall Bros.) 
Graves & Co., Robert—1843 Saubiac & Son, B.—1878 








Hartmann & Co., Herman—1888 (Herman Hartmann) 

Hartshorn Co., Stewart—1860 (Stewart Hartshorn) 

Haviland Shade Roller Co.—1886 (Nevius & Haviland) 

Helmsky, John—1866 

Hermann Furn. Co., H.—1867 

Janeway & Carpender—1872 (J. J. Janeway & C. J. 
Carpender) 

Johnson & Faulkner—1823 (George Johnson) 

Johnson Leather Co., Inc.—1882 (Thomas V. Johnson) 

Judd Co., H. L.—1876 . 

Karpen & Bros., S.—1879 

Kroder Reubel Co., Inc—1882 (John Kroder) 

Lawton, Thos. L.—1886 

Lee, Mortimer M.—1881 (Haughton & Lee) 

Lesher, Whitman & Co. — 1852 (Lesher, Wood & 
Whitman) 

Lewis Co., Robert—1882 (E. O. Beyer & Co.) 

Maguire, Wm. G.—1858 (Richard Perks) 


Schelling, H. F.—1886 (J. Schelling) 

Schneiders’ Sons & Co., Peter—1852 (Peter Schneider) 

Schumacher & Co... F.— 1883 (F. Schumacher, Dept. 
with Passavant) 

Schwehm’s Sons, J. M.—1868 

Smith, W. T.—1877 

Staheli Reitmann & Co.—1837 (John Zurcher) 

Stead & Miller Co—1875 (Stead & Miller) 

Strahan, Thos. Co.—1886 

Stroheim & Romann—1883 (J. Stroheim & Co.) 

Taylor Co., H. D—1883 

Thorp & Co., J. H—1819 (Andrew Thorp) . 

Timme & Son, E. F.—1887 (Jaeger & Timme) 

Tingue Mfg. Co.—1881 

Whitman & Sons, Inc., Clarence—1878 (E. C. & C. 
Whitman) 

Wiggins Sons Co., H. B.—1868 (H. B. Wiggins) 

Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co.—1886 
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little shop ; but in the eighties there was a distinct line 
of demarcation between the fine trade and the popular 
trade. 

Good furniture was made principally by the 
cabinet-makers, men who have today expanded into 
Fine fabrics were sold 


general interior decoration. 
through Nicol Cowlishaw— 
Passavant.— Johnson & 
Faulkner—Arnold, Consta- 
ble — Stroheim—Schneider 
—Ryer—Wagner — B. L, 
Solomon and J. H. Thorp 
& Co. (at that time down 
on Broome Street, with a 
twentieth of the business 
they are operating today). 
Schumacher was doing his 
own selling, with Passavant 
as factor, and packing his 
own trunk; today his firm 
employs in their New York 
office alone three hundred 
and nineteen people, and 
sixty in their out-of-town 
offices. It became an age of 
specialization—the Andrew Dutton Co., and the Geo. 
S. Harrington Co., in Boston; John Duerr & Sons, 
Baltimore ; Deniston & D’Armond, and Bassett, Mc- 
Nab & Co., Philadelphia ; D. N. & E. Walter, San Fran- 
cisco; Kennard and Trorlicht & Duncker, St. Louis. 


N™ in the 80’s the 
American textile 
manufacturer could not at- 
tempt to compete with the 
importer. He had to con- 
fine himself to mass pro- 
duction; he was not 
equipped to cope with the 
old world trade. He sold 
largely to the dry goods 
jobber, and the jobber sold 
to the retailer. But it was 
not long before the retail- 
ers, especially the depart- 
ment stores, had developed 
so great a business, that 
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A “cozy” parlor. 





and color, and short lengths to work with and also 
the sort of thing that the old school jobber never 
dreamed of—Service. And as the decorators multi- 
plied and thrived, so also the department stores grew 
rapidly by mill contact. 

I recall when Richard Owen, of J. L. Hudson 
Company in Detroit, had a 
department of 2,600 square 
feet—today it covers 28,- 
000. All over the United 
States the upholstery de- 
partments grew apace and 
grew in quality too, and 
went to Europe and brought 
over their own imports. 

I was with John Wana- 
maker one day when he was 
showing some foreign visi- 
tors through his building, 
and when he reached the 
Upholstery Department, he 
said: “This is our star 
department. This is the 
department I am particu- 
larly proud of.” 

And so it was all over the United States. The 
upholstery department became the star department, 
the great stimulating force behind the public mind. It 
was the great publicity momentum, just as today it is 
the principal educational force behind the New Art 
movement. 

With furniture, the 
situation was quite similar. 
Good furniture was made 
in the Colonial days, and 
then the art languished, to 
be revived in the eighties 
by the Cottiers, the Kim- 
bels, the Haydens, the Hof- 
statters and Ernest F. 
Hagen. Unfortunately, thev 
made for the limited few. 
The public at large was 
satisfied with the mill-made 
goods, and Grand Rapids 
became a conspicuous fac- 
tor—indeed, it took a long 











they refused to buy of the 
jobber, and went to the 
mills direct. As a resu't, 
many of the. jobbers, the Lee Tweedys—the Claflins— 
Sweetzer, Pembroke — Tefft-Wellers and Jaffrays — 
went by the board, and as they closed their doors, a 
new school of import-jobbers sprung to the fore, hav- 
ing the vision to foresee the development of the deco- 
rator, who wanted not merely merchandise, but style 
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Ornate but in good form. 


time for Berkey & Gay, the 
Phoenix Company, the 
Mallen Company and the 
Karpens to dissipate the prejudice against Western 
products. Grand Rapids didn’t establish its School of 
Art & Industry until 1916. In fact, the furniture 
trade is only represented by five of the schools in 
this country where furniture design is taught—Otis 
Art Institute, Los Angeles—School of Industrial Art, 
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Philadelphia—Teachers College, New York—The New 
Art School, Boston—School of Art & Industry, Grand 
Rapids, In New York, we had Mohr and Schren- 
keisen, Frank Rhoner, the Hermann Co., Reischmann 
& Sons, John Helmsky, John Barnutz and Palmer & 
Embury—most of them active along commercial lines. 
The Aimone Company were in imitation bamboo work. 





t by THOSE DAYS the homes of the people well able to 

pay for the best might have been a bit ornate, but 
they were not so bad. The work of the Associated 
Artists, headed by Louis Tiffany and Dora Wheeler, 
was distinctly good, but the disposition was to be 
super-abundant in heavy carvings, heavy panel work, 
and the Eastlake style, with tile 
inserts. 

There were no magazines | ~ 
published on the subject; no 
assistance was given the ama- 
teur, who had to depend upon 
her own resources ; and what she 
did, while showing a gratifying 
interest in the subject, was hard- 
ly intelligent. She got her ideas, 
same as a child gets measles, 
with no particular preparedness. 
She took to the Oscar Wilde in- 
fluence with 
enthusiasm — 
the yellowy, 
greenery sort 
of interiors, 
with Japanese 
parasols and 
screens, fans 
and wall panels, 
all supplied 
generously by 
the department 
stores. She 
raved over the 
East Indian craze, and the cozy corner. Every house- 
hold had its cozy corner, with divans and voluminous 
draperies, Oriental arms, grille-work and spears; and 
to this day we see in the older houses reminders of 
the grille-work days. 
man for that. sort of thing, up in Buffalo, where 
Morris Bernhard started. . 

And we mustn’t forget Art Nouveau, which be- 
gan with a ripple, and by 1890 threatened to deluge 
the country. I recall particularly going over his line 
of new imports with Mr. Faulkner, for even at that 
time, forty years ago, Edward Faulkner was the last 
word in fine fabrics, and I remarked upon the absence 
in his line of anything of the Art Nouveau style. 
















I remember Delaney, a great - 


“No”, said he, “you will find no Art Nouveau in 
Johnson & Faulkner’s.” 

“But”, said I, “there’s a big demand for it.” 

“Nevertheless”, he said, “we don’t believe in it, 
and haven’t a yard of it.” 

On the other hand, the department store pushed 
Art Nouveau, just as the department store is pushing 
Art Moderne today. It was news, and the department 
store is always looking for news in merchandise. And 
the department store may also be fairly accredited 
with the tremendous development of illumination; to 
them lamps were merely a merchandise proposition ; 
but the architect and the illuminating: engineer had 
given scant consideration to the subject, and few 
houses were provided with facilities for move- 
able lamps, with the result that sales were 
limited. 

I recall a meeting of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in 1914, at which I was 
invited to speak upon the subject of the rela- 
tion of decoration to the illuminating engineer- 
ing practice, and bearing in mind the difficul- 
ties attending 
the installation 
of lamps, I 
created consid- 
erable of a stir. 
not to say op- 
position, by 
telling them 
that the illumi- 
nating engineer 
as a rule was a 
mere mechanic 
on the job ; that 
he undertook 
the illuminat- 
ing of a home 
in a_perfunc- 
tory spirit, be- 
ing little interested in the aesthetics of lighting. From 
that date on, the Illuminating Engineering Society 
agitated the subject vigorously, with the result that 
houses are now furnished with innumerable outlets 
and today the house is full of lamps and lamp shades 
and the fixtures are integral parts of a beautiful 
interior. 






Chair types of forty years ago, 
from a catalog loaned us by 
Palmer & Embury. 





A” finally, I would give full credit for the wide- 

spread interest in home furnishings to the women 
of the house, who are always three or four strides 
ahead of the trade. What’s more, when the builders 
began to equip the modern house with labor-saving 
devices, and abolish drudgery, it gave the fair sex 
more and more time to gratify their taste, more leisure 
for contemplation and more opportunity for research, 
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and the great problem of the trade today is to find 
men who are able to keep pace with this sort of 
clientele. 

No people on earth have the living standards en- 
joyed by Americans; but they didn’t. have such stand- 
ards forty years ago. They didn’t have the means. 
Today every little newly-wed bungalow is equipped 
with conveniences unknown to most of the palaces 
of Europe. 

We possess fifty per cent. of the wealth of the 
world, and with these resources divided among the 
many, and with comforts and conveniences fully sup- 
plied, people naturally turn to the luxuries of the 
home—beautiful walls, beautiful floors and furnish- 
ings. Today, the universality of art in the home is 
simply a reflex of our prosperity. Our national wealth 
has increased from forty-three billion dollars in 1880 
to three hundred and fifty-three billion in 1922—and 
I repeat, half the wealth of the entire world is ours. 

But in 1888, the American manufacturers had 
little tariff protection, and with the exception of 
Cheney Brothers, and the work of F. W. Budd, one 
of the greatest stylists the trade has ever known, and 
the boundless skill and resourcefulness of Thomas 
Gurry, of the Orinoka Mills, there was little initiative, 
and little incentive to make the better goods. 

I recall the exhibition given by THE UPHOLSTERER 
at the Old Continental Hotel in Philadelphia, the occa- 
sion being a visit of Central and South American dele- 
gates. The Philadelphia upholstery manufacturers 
were invited to show what they were making, and 
with the exception of Stead & Miller, Robert Lewis, 
and Geo. Brooks & Son, they were all making chenille 
curtains, table covers, couch covers and plain and 
embossed velours. There was only one lace curtain 
factory in America—the Wilkes Barre Co., started in 
1886. The American Lace Manufacturing Co. had not 
gone into business that early. They and Horner Bros. 
and the Bromleys came later. 

To be sure, a little one-machine plant had been 
started up in Fordham, New York, by Charles Wil- 
loughby, but it didn’t last long. Some years after- 
wards, when W. H. Fletcher & Co., who were big 
factors in the lace curtain business, closed up their 
affairs and retired, I dropped in to their showroom; 
the place was deserted; Frank Fletcher was there, 
superintending the final clearing out of the debris, and 
from a rubbish heap in a corner, I fished out, at the 
end of my umbrella, a yard and a half length of fabric, 
upon which was a tag, “Sample of the first Notting- 
ham curtain ever made in America, by Charles Wil- 
loughby, June, 1885”. One of these days it’s going 
up to the Metropolitan Museum—a sample of ‘the first 
effort in the making of a great American industry. 

Clarence Whitman, now well over eighty years 
of age, and retired, has had much to do with the 
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development of the lace curtain industry. He stimu- 
lated the organization of the Wilkes-Barre Company ; 
he backed the Stevens Mill in bedspreads ; he organized 
and was one of the promoters of the Pantasote Com- 
pany, who made imitation leathers. 

It certainly was a young business back in the 
80’s. 

“T see,” said James Dobson one day, “that Joe 
Bromley is going over to England to buy lace curtain 
machinery. Why bless you, Horner Bros. alone could 
supply all the lace curtains needed in America!” Mr. 
Dobson had little vision. He didn’t realize that with 
increasing wealth more curtains would be used. He 
didn’t foresee the huge increase in population, because 
40 years ago it was only 60,000,000. Today, inde- 
pendent of Nottinghams, independent of casement 
cloths, there are seventy-five firms in America turning 
out combination curtains, or novelty curtains, and 
there are one hundred and twenty-one firms making 
just ruffled curtains—the sort of thing that John Hassal 
introduced back in 1895, the same year the Martin 
Manufacturing Co. invented a mechanical attachment 
which facilitated the production. That has led to their 
enormous production for the supply of over 20,000,000 
dwellings—more than a billion windows. 





fsa Philadelphia manufacturers of the 80’s were 

by no means blind to the possibilities of the future, 
but they fully realized that they would never be able 
to compete with Europe without government protec- 
tion, and I recall the day in April, 1890, a committee 
of Philadelphia manufacturers went on to Washing- 
ton to appeal for this protection, and it was my privi- 
lege to accompany them. Mr. McKinley, who subse- 
quently became President of the United States, was 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, having 
in charge the drafting of a new tariff bill. At this 
conference, Mr. Miller, of Stead & Miller, presented 
some facts which are particularly interesting as we 
now look back. He called attention to the fact that 
the European weavers worked eleven hours a day for 
$3.60 a week, and in some parts of Germany they made 
as little as $2.50 a week. Naturally, the manufac- 
turers got their protection, and it didn’t seem to 
destroy the import business either—it simply read- 
justed conditions, and the importers have been busier 


‘than ever. 


In these days of enlightenment, it may seem in- 
credible that the whole broad subject of interior deco- 
ration, as influenced by the higher standards of art, 
was in the old days viewed by many with absolute 
ridicule. Indeed, the man who expressed--any- par- 
ticular admiration for the charm of color, and spoke 
of “the periods,’ was regarded with some suspicion, 
and if he loved Oriental rugs he was looked upon 

(Continued on page 146) 








EDUCATION: A: VITAL 





FORCE 


By FRaNK ALVAH PARSONS 


President, N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Arts 


ISTORY has been busily recording the thoughts 

and acts of man for centuries unnumbered. 
Never before, however, have new ideas been so quick 
in coming, so rapid in development, or so prolific in 
expression as during the last quarter of a century. 

Conditions also have changed rapidly, creating 
new problems, which in turn have begotten new needs. 
A broader and more varied range of thought resulted 
from the effort to meet these needs and this in turn 
has modified our national attitude intellectually, 
spiritually, artistically and commercially. This incom- 
parable change of ideas, ideals, beliefs 
and practices has been nowhere so 
radical as in the field generally known 
as the field of art. 

Fifty years ago even the word 
“ART” was a signal for disgust, dis- 
tress, or amusement to nine-tenths of 
our population. It was considered 
high-brow, unnecessary, or a visionary 
thing reserved for the “Artist”, the 
millionaire or the limited few who by 
their natures divined its true meaning. 

America was divided then into 
artists (creators of art objects), con- 
noisseurs who appreciated these ob- 
jects, those trading in art productions, 
and the great unknown proletariat, the 
latter being supposed to have nothing 
whatever to do with this thing called 
“Art”. This condition is an index to the exact degree 
of civilization which we had achieved at that 
time. Physical needs were being supplied 
with greater ease. Our intellectual and commercial 
development was a matter of wonder to the nations 
of the earth and our spiritual growth (let each one 
of us think it over) was exactly what it was. The 
aesthetic sense of man, or the fourth corner stone of 
his existence, was practically neglected, but the appe- 
tite for art was there, and it asserted itself with an 
almost universal demand for better things in spite of 
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the opposition of “Artists”, the biggest part of the 
so-called trade, and the indifference of the proletariat. 

About forty years ago, when the Victorian-Brown- 
Stone-Black-Walnut period was played out and ugli- 
ness reigned supreme, individuals with vision began to 
present themselves with ideals about art as it relates 
to life. From this movement an outcome of the 
greatest importance was the assumption that the art 
quality is essential to real life, that it must appear in 
all objects with which life is concerned, being not only 
an essential quality in our environment but a most 
important one in our commercial 
development. The growth of these 
ideals is the basis for the tremendous 
and incalculable change in our national 
viewpoint. 

Among the first of these pioneers 
of thought and action was Mr. C. R. 
Clifford of New York, who realized, 
before other reformers did, that it did 
not do any good to have ideals unless 
they could be sold to the public and 
that this could not be done without 
educating the public to the point 
where they would at least listen to 
what the ideals were. In establishing 
“The Upholsterer” in 1888 Mr. Clif- 
ford had in mind, as he did in the 
books which he has given us, not 
merely information, but information 
that was, in spite of opposition, an education. Thou- 
sands of men ‘and women of today will hark back to 
the life of this man as a beginning and an inspiration 
in the development of their own life work. 

About twenty-five years ago there arose another 
factor in the person of Mr. William Sloane Coffin, just 
entering the trade, but with a firm conviction that the 
art quality as well as an appearance at least of an 
intellectual grasp of the best in art was essential to 
business success if only as a part of the equipment of 
the salesman. Forthwith he set ia motion various 
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educational organizations, selecting a man to do experi- 
mental teaching with progressive men who were con- 
cerned with the various objects essential to the fur- 
nishing and decorating of a house. This work, the 
first of its kind in America, carried out in New York 
City, was the beginning of a wave of interest amongst 
educational institutions, in the trade, and on the part 
of the public. This led to an understanding of what 
constituted the suitable interior of the house, with its 
surroundings and its location geographically. The 
question of what must be done to ensure comfort and 
beauty was to be considered as well as its cost. 

All this,.of course, involved an understanding not 
only of the great periods of art but of the fundamental 
principles which underlie all design in form and color, 
whether a whole house or any article of furniture or 
decorative object in it was the subject for considera- 
tion. Three years later the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art established a professional training 
course of two years, aiming to prepare young men and 
women to enter the field of Interior Architecture and 
Decoration intelligently and artistically equipped for a 
business career. Five years later this course was made 
a three-year course. 

From this beginning more than fifty art schools 
have arisen and one hundred and twenty universities 
are now giving courses either under this name or some 
similar name having to do with household decoration. 
This does not include the almost numberless “short 
cut”, “correspondence”, “all lecture”, and _ allied 
courses, nor does it take into consideration the numer- 
ous short courses given yearly in Women’s Clubs and 
kindred organizations. Thus scholarship became an 
integral part of salesmanship. 

The process of educating the public had to include 
the proletariat (I use the word “proletariat” meaning 
the masses of people who give no support or thought 
to art). This meant that everybody who could do so 
had to write about it and if he couldn’t he could at 
least talk about it in lecture form until such time as 
public opinion surrendered to the desire to know about 
it, thus creating a demand. Contemporary with this 
work, there had to be an unswerving determination 
on the part of all interested to keep the trade point 
of view a lap ahead of the public demand. 

The Art-in-Trades Club, established in New York 
in 1906, was formed with this idea definitely in mind 
and other organizations similar to it have sprung up 
throughout the country. 

What has happened to the trade point of view 
throughout our land is common knowledge. The best 
shops in the country employing any considerable num- 
ber of persons are committed irrevocably to educational 
work with their staffs. Progressive ones are sending 
their junior members to some place where they can 
learn something besides the mechanism of commercial 
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enterprise; and few are the ambitious young men or 
women who are not determined to see something of 
the life, and through life the arts, of the more im- 
portant countries of Europe. 

Now let us pause and ask ourselves who are the 
leading and successful people who represent the vari- 
ous trades concerned with the making of the interior 
of a house. Having done this, let us ask them where, 
when and how they first conceived the idea that knowl-. 
edge of their goods and a knowledge of the principles 
of design in form and color, called “Art Quality”, 
had a distinct and tangible value in dollars and cents. 
Then ask them what this knowledge has led to. The 
result will be worth studying. 

At the present moment, or perhaps I would better 
say, during the last two years, there has been a 
violent epidemic of so-called “Modern Art”. Last 
year the epidemic grew violent and the patients in 
many instances became completely demented, with re- 
sults which are familiar to all of you. However, it is 
unquestionably better, if there is a disease in the blood, 
that it should be brought to the surface and.cured, 
than that it should remain under cover and consume 
our vitals. 

This year, in Europe in particular, things are 
vastly saner than they were last year, and just .as 
Cubisim in painting gave place to something much 
better organized, much more clearly seen mentally and 
much more intelligently expressed, just so there .is an 
unmistakable improvement in the conception of furni- 
ture and decorative objects. Many of the best design- 
ers in Europe and a few here are remembering that 
there are two things that must be reckoned with in the 
design and execution of any article used in the home. 
First, there must be a need for the article or it won’t 
live, but still more important is the truth the nearer 
the article comes to perfectly fulfilling the principle 
functions for which it was designed, the better it is, 
and the longer it will live. 

Second, the appetite for harmony, or as it is called 
—beauty—demands that there shall be at least a com- 
mon sense expression of proportions, an orderly rela- 
tion of parts and an attempt at least for harmony in 
color. The necessity for this harmony becomes greater 
in large cities with the increase of confusion in the 
streets and in the air. Man must have a place some- 
where that he can retreat to and most men still prefer 
a quiet, intelligently conceived and decently executed 
home to an insane asylum. : 

Now “Modern Art” is being called by the super- 
intelligent “Contemporary Art”. As it comes gen- 
erally to be so named and understood, it will begin to 
play its legitimate part in our national art expression. 

Uniqueness, exotic gyrations, barbaric materials 
and savage combinations will never express an intelli- 
gent, cultured and progressive people. 


DINING ROOM IN A FIFTH AVENUE APARTMENT DECORATED BY H. F. 
HUBER & CO. * 
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LIVING ROOM DECORATED BY L. ALAVOINE & CO. 
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LIVING ROOM DECORATED BY THE TIFFANY STUDIOS 
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LIVING ROOM DECORATED BY THE GEORGE P. REINHARD CO. 
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Executives can become so enmeshed in current details that they have no 
time to think and plan for the future of the business. 


TIME OUT FOR CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING 


HE story is told that the president of one of the 
big industrial organizations of the country addressed 
a general order to every executive, requiring him to 
set apart a certain portion of every day, at which time 
he would concentrate his thoughts, without interrup- 
tion, upon ways and means of improving the business 
of the organization. This was a general order to 
which there could be no exceptions and concerning 
which there could be no excuses for failure to comply. 
The story concludes with the statement that all kinds 
of benefits soon began to appear. Ways of eliminating 
waste, of reducing over-head, of increasing production, 
of meeting competition and of obtaining wider distri- 
bution were thought of, proposed, accepted and put in 
force, etc., etc. . 
It is an interesting story and perhaps it is true. 
We cannot vouch for its correctness but whether it is 
just a fiction or whether it represents a recital of facts, 
it contains a theory that might be studied with value 
by many business men—the theory that not enough 
time is given to the minding of one’s own business. 
The average executive in lines of business with 
which we are familiar is a man of hectic occupation. 
During the entire period of his business day, his mind 
flits from task to task as necessity impels or as fancy 
dictates, and the. effort to steal even twenty minutes of 
quiet, uninterrupted review of his own and his com- 
pany’s affairs, would in many instances require the 
most drastic departure from ordinary office routine. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the prevalent 
idea that the term. “in conference” may cover many 
and various reasons for temporary inaccessibility, but 
any man who has ever tried to hold a half hour’s unin- 
terrupted conference with his associates, knows how 
difficult it is to raise inviolable bars against outside 
interruption. Most business days are at best a com- 
promise between what one would like to do and what 
necessity requires, and every day sees many unper- 
formed tasks, memoranda unattended to, and the ines- 
capable postponement of important actions, for which 


the favorable occasion of accomplishment never seems 
to have arrived. 

It is probably true that in less strenuous days 
when executive work of various kinds was more 
largely routine, that a definite program of the day’s 
task would serve to facilitate each day’s accomplish- 
ment. Moreover, days were longer, tasks were less 
diversified and life as a whole was less complex. The 
shortened business day has also added its burden of 
intensified activity to the normal business pressure and 
the business executive of today finds some kind of a 
schedule for his time absolutely indispensable. There- 
fore we can imagine that an encroachment of twenty 
minutes chiseled from every executive’s day in any 
organization without discrimination as to the conveni- 
ence of the individual involved and with no specific 
task other than that of concentrated thought, would 
be received with the strongest of protest or perhaps 
with downright refusal, and yet, in spite of all of the 
reasons that could be brought in opposition to the 
inauguration of these twenty-minute thought seances, 
there is undoubtedly much of value in the plan. 

Back of it there is undoubtedly recognition of the 
fact that thought properly applied is a potent factor 
in promoting the interests of any given business. It 
probably also comprehends that habits of procrastina- 
tion, through which many necessary problems are never 
given the consideration their importance demands, and 
without the incentive provided by a definite rule and 
an official requirement, many important things would 
never get done. 

The very drudgery of daily attendance at busi- 
ness, the inexorability of a job which must go on in 
spite of disinclination, distaste or disability, is respon- 
sible for the accomplishment of many tasks that un- 
controlled personal delinquency would never carry 
through to a finish. The things that must be done 
usually get done, and the value of concentrated thought, 
out of the operation of which has come not only every 
invention we know, but every short-cut of human 
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production and every elimination of wasted effort is all 
too frequently ignored for an apparent lack of time. 

In our consideration of the executive order cited 
in the first paragraph of this article, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that while community or organ- 
ization advantage was the first objective to be gained, 
it could only be gained through the production of 
individual advantage. Every saving, every improve- 
ment of method and every facility of operation that 
could accrue to the business as a whole, would of 
necessity result from some increased personal accom- 
plishment inspired in the thought of an individual. 

Perhaps, after all, there is something really worth 
while in the operation of a twenty-minute recess for 
purposes of “constructive pondering”. 





MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA ADDRESSES 
CARPET AND UPHOLSTERY CLUB 

5 aon Philadelphia notables with more than a local 
reputation—His Honor Harry A. Mackey, Mayor 

of Philadelphia, and Tommy Loughran, light heavy- 


weight champion, attended the semi-annual dinner of 
the Carpet and Upholstery Club held at the Ben Frank- 
lin Hotel on Wednesday evening November 21st. 

The Mayor eschewed politics in his address, 
dwelling on his football experience as excellent train- 
ing for his present position and speaking of the many 
advantages of Philadelphia as a city. 

The club were also fortunate in having the Rev. 
Hiram L. Webb of Nebraska, who entertained the 
diners with a collection of Western humor. 

There was as usual a full attendance of members 
and guests, who enjoyed thoroughly the good dinner 
and music. 

The popular judge, Utley E. Crane, acted as usual 
as toastmaster. 

E. E. W. Cruickshank, president of the club, spoke 
very briefly, outlining the healthy state of the club 
membership and finances. 

The officers of the club are to be congratulated 
on their successful efforts in making these dinners 
such enjoyable. affairs. 
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Show window drapery suggestions sketched by our artist here and there about the city 
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N THE new Sir Francis Drake Hotel, striking color 

effects are gained in a happy combination of deco- 
rations and furnishings to intrigue the eye on entering 
the main lobby from Powell Street. 

The foyer walls are of imported marble, embell- 
ished with monolithic pilasters. On the west side of 
the lobby the grand staircase leads to a spacious 
lounge. 

The main dining room, where the Italian motif 
prevails, is reached by a marble stairway, flanked with 
heavy bronze railings. Here the decorations are soft 
and colorful. 

The walls are covered with green damask, har- 
monizing with the architecture, and the ceiling is 
carved in Florentine design. Four.large panels depict 
the early development of California. 

Lighting fixtures in classical design are of hand- 


THE SIR FRANCIS DRAKE HOTEL 


hammered wrought brass with Italian crystals. 

The private dining rooms are done in Italian and 
Louis XVI design. 

Panels of walnut reach to the ceilings of the large 
writing room, adjoining the lounge. 

Light stone walls with openings of hand-carved 
marble add to the sumptuous details of the banquet 
hall, its vaulted ceiling crossed by heavy beams. 

The main lobby of the beautiful new hostelry, the 
renaissance lounge, main and private dining rooms, 
large coffee shop, and the rest of the interior divisions 
of the hotel have been lavishly furnished and deco- 
rated under the general supervision of A. F. Martin, 
one of the leading artists in this line in the country. 
The public rooms are sumptuously arranged yet with 
a constant eye to the comfort and convenience of the 
hotel’s clientele. 


Lounge in the new Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco 
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A WEST COAST MODEL HOME 


GC JOD TASTE in small house architecture and fine 
craftsmanship in carrying out the designer’s care- 
fully thought out plans form a notable advance in the 
building industry within the past few years. Though 
homes are built now on a basis of quantity production 
and at comparatively moderate cost, due to methods 
of efficiency and machine economy in the preparation 
of materials, the 
charming and individ- 
ual edifices that have 
resulted from these 
newer methods are 
making American city 
suburbs increasingly 
beautiful. 

Artistic homes, 
however, will not be 
constructed any faster 
than an educated pub- 
lic taste demands 
them, and it is with 
the purpose of for- 
warding in San Fran- 
cisco and its adjacent 
communities this ‘sig- 
nificant movement for 
greater comfort, con- 
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venience and beauty in homes and more substantial 
types of construction that The San Francisco Chronicle 
is sponsoring the construction of a series of master 
demonstration homes showing the use of the modern 
scientific building materials and the most approved 
types of efficient design, combined with good taste 
and suitability to modern needs. 

The _ Chronicle 
Model Home No. 2 in 
Balboa Terrace, an 
attractive suburb in 
the West of Twin 
Peaks district, adjoin- 
ing St. Francis Wood, 
in San _ Francisco, 
ideally demonstrates 
these modern ideas 
of scientific planning, 
good architecture, the 
use of new building 
materials and equip- 
ment and the use of 
suitable furnishings 
and interior decora- 
tions. The furniture 
and interior decorat- 
ing departments of 
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The Emporium had charge of completely furnishing 
the model home. Every detail of decorating and equip- 
ment was carried out in the most meticulous fashion. 
The entire house, from foundation to fittings, was 
planned far in advance of building operations and the 
plan adapted to the location and shape of the site and 
the character of the surrounding houses among which 
it stands. There was no guess work, no hit or miss 
effects. Every feature of the house was developed 
with relation to the harmony of the whole. 

The care with which the electric wiring system 
was worked out and the provision for numerous out- 
lets and the proper placing of sidelights is of consider- 
able interest. The utilization of space which might 
otherwise have been wasted for closets, cupboards and 
book niches is also specially notable. 

The illustrations accompanying this article show 
the quiet simplicity with which this home is furnished. 
There is nothing that is ornate, nothing unnecessary, 
in its decoration. C. W. GEIGER. 





OUR PAGES IN BROWN DUOTONE 
gi Beas month, in celebration of our Fortieth Anni- 
versary, we have doubled the number of illustra- 
tions in brown duotone, and we have been fortunate 
in obtaining from sixteen of the most prominent New 
York decorators representative examples of their work. 


These illustrations, all of them displaying the work of 
trained and competent organizations, will give to our 
readers an idea of the character of decoration accepted 
in this city and its surrounding suburbs, where, we 
believe, more money is spent on artistic home decora- 
tion than anywhere else in the world. 





BLOOMINGDALE’S NEW DEPARTMENT 

eee recently opened a new third floor, 

dedicated to good taste in the home and harmony 
in draperies and furnishings of the home. A perma- 
nent staff of expert decorators are on the floor, to help 
plan entire interiors, or to suggest -arrangements for 
re-furnishing or retouching rooms. This staff is under 
the direction of Miss Redman, who planned the deco- 
ration of the new floor. 

The idea behind these household furnishings is to 
combine modern style and charm with an economical 
price. On this one floor there is an entire line of 
merchandise with which a home could be furnished: 
trimmings to match the upholstery, ready-made cur- 
tains, rugs, carpets, lamps, screens, cretonnes, both 
imported and domestic, wrought iron fixtures, pillows, 
drapery materials, and furniture. The floor is under 
the management of Frank W. Smith, who is in charge 
of the upholsteries and draperies, and W. H. Thomas, 
who is the merchandise manager. 











Living room in The Chronicle Home. 
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Pine panelling from Essex County Houses on display in an interesting interior at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


INTERESTING ROOMS AT MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


a EXTRAORDINARY achievement is that of the 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in the opening of 
more than fifty rooms, representing the decorative arts 
of Europe and America. A hand book is compiled by 
Edwin J. Hipkiss, Curator of the Department. 

The enterprise was planned years ago, and much 
of the material has remained in storage, awaiting 
appropriate exhibition space, The galleries and rooms 
present not only the painting appropriate to the room 
and the time, but the wall treatment, the floor treat- 
ment, the ceiling treatment, the fabrics and furniture 
in chronological relationship. Mr. Hipkiss says: 

“We have presented all of these period works of 
art, both major and minor art, in the proper relation- 
ship, and in the firm belief that they are all best shown 
when seen together as in their own day.” 

The main floor shows a tapestry gallery, and then 
fifteen rooms — Italian, Spanish, Flemish, English, 
French, down through the Tudor period. The ground 
floor is largely English and American. Exhibition 
No. 16 is what is called the Textile Corridor. No, 18 
is the American Furniture Gallery. There is a French 
salon; an Adam Gallery; a Chippendale room—and 
interesting to all Americans, are exhibits Nos. 27, 28 
and 29—three McIntire rooms. Nos. 34 and 38 are 
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given over to departments in the study of textile 
design. On the court floor, it is all Americana, all of 
the examples coming from old Massachusetts, from 
West Boxford, Portsmouth, Fiskdale, Marblehead and 
Bath, Maine. There is nothing quite so pretentious 
anywhere in this country or in Europe. It follows 
the intiative taken by the Metropolitan Museum ; and 
it is a little more expansive even than the Pennsylvania 
Museum. In later issues of this magazine we will 
illustrate other of the museum’s rooms, 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A TRAVELING MAN 


i HAS been an interesting experience these past forty 
years, when $100,000 was about as big as $1,000,- 
000 is today. 

In 1888, I was traveling for H. C. Kroh & Go., 
who were manufacturing window shades at 460 Pearl 
Street. The members of the firm were H. C. Kroh, 
Dwight C. Pinney and Colonel Alfred J. Casse—all 
graduates from the older firms—H. B. Wiggins Sons 
and Jay C. Wemple Co. Previous to that, I was with 
D. Powers & Sons, with factories at Lansingburg and 
Newburgh. It has been an interesting experience. 
R. G. Powers is still my-partner, and very much alive. 

From window shades, we branched into draperies, 
carpets and, finally, twelve years ago, we began to 
manufacture velours, finally developing into the Amer- 
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ican Pile Fabric Co., putting out mohairs, moquettes 
and jacquards. It has been a great change from the 
old days, when we had fast horse-car lines; when the 
Brooklyn Bridge was about completed, but the Brook- 
lyn and New Jersey ferries were the dependable 
transits. We used to dine at the Old Continental 
Hotel, and got a very fine dinner for fifty cents, with 
100 per cent. beer at five cents a glass. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., predecessors of John Wanamaker, were doing 
business at Tenth Street and Broadway. Fifth 
Avenue was considered in the millionaire class—there 
were no shops there in those days. There were no 
automobiles, no electric cars, no lights, no radios or 
night clubs. There were carpet journals, but no trade 
journal exclusively for the upholstery trade, until your 
paper made its appearance. 

I used to cover the entire South and West; I cov- 
ered New York State and New Jersey, and I look back 
with pleasant memories to my experiences with the 
men I sold and the men who competed with me. I 
realize how great the change has been, when I recall 
the thrill I used to get out of a ride on the old Broad- 
way bus-line, horse-drawn, and in the winter, as a boy, 
I used to go down Broadway on a big sled. We cer- 





Bedroom from a French Chateau shown at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


tainly had one hundred per cent. snowstorms in those 
days—we don’t get them now. I can recall, as a boy, 
that many a time I crossed the river from Hoboken 
on ice. It has all been a pleasurable experience, 

P. J. Luts. 





ANOTHER JANUARY FURNITURE MARKET 
a ipus Grand Rapids Market Association announced 
last month the adoption of the following resolution: 
“RESOLVED, That the Directors of the Grand 
Rapids Market Association are firm in the belief that 
it is in the great interest of the entire furniture indus- 
try, both retail and manufacturing, that manufacturers 
bring out only two lines of new goods a year, and that 
these lines be placed upon exhibition in May and 
November. . 
“We recommend to all exhibitors in this Market 
that they maintain their November exhibits, with sales- 
men in attendance, during a two weeks period in 
January, commencing Monday, January seventh, and 
that the Secretary of this Association be instructed to 
announce to the trade that these exhibits will be open 
during this period for the benefit of those who were 
unable to attend the November Market.” 
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MOHAIR PLUSH THROUGH FOUR 
DECADES 
i 1888, all the mohair plush was 24 inches wide. 
Railroads had already been using mohair plushes 
for many years, and large stocks of English plush in 
plain gold and crimson could be seen in the store of 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 

During the summer, of 1883, domestic mohair 
plushes were first offered to the trade, and by 1888 
these were made in a variety of qualities in both 
plain and crushed. 

In 1888, many of the upholstery jobbers were 
located on Canal Street, New York. There we found 
Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., for whom the genial 
Francis Jaeger did the buying. A near neighbor was 
the dignified J. Stroheim, and a few doors away the 
alert and enterprising L. Foreman Fechtman—who as 
the patriach of the trade still actively survives most 
of the figures of that day. Another block east, one 
would find the energetic figure of J. B. Ryer, who was 
ably assisted by “Tom” Tynan. Not far away, on the 
Bowery, were R. Weiden and Hammacher-Schlemmer 
& Co., who also handled mohair plushes; and from 
there a short walk took us to J. H. Thorp & Co., and 
Jaeger & Timme on Broome Street—while some of 
you will remember Wagner on Howard Street. John- 
son & Faulkner had already moved “up-town” to 
North Union Square, and carried a beautiful stock 
of high class upholstery fabrics. Nicol Cowlishaw & 
Co., on Broadway and 18th, carried a good line of 
mohair plushes,—while Arnold Constable & Co. and 
W. & J. Sloane—already established for many years— 
did a large wholesale business in these lines. 

In Boston at that time were: George S. Harring- 
ton, Cushing & Bliss, Andrew Dutton, C. B. Young & 
Co., Gratton, Blaisdell & Horan; in Baltimore—John 
Duer & Sons; in Philadelphia—D. & J. C. Noblit; 
in Chicago—Marshall Field & Co., Gibson, Parish & 
Co., J. B. Farwell Co.; in Cincinnati—G. H. Louns- 
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bery & Co.; in St. Louis—Hargadine-McKittrick Co., 
while in San Francisco, D. N. & E. Walter handled a 
large line of upholstery materials, most of which were 
bought by the New York branch of the concern, 
Walter Brothers. 

The mohair plush manufacturers of that time 
were: Baker, Holt & Co., Philadelphia; L. C. Chase 
& Co., of Boston, selling for Sanford Mills; John and 
James Dobson, Philadelphia; D. Goff & Sons, Paw- 
tucket; Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Boston; 
Tingue of Seymour, Conn. 

Hand-printed mohair plushes were introduced in 
1885; frieze styles in 1890; hand-printed couch pat- 
terns in 1891. 

In 1901, there was a large sale of embossed 
mohair plushes; in 1903, satin finish or panne plushes 
came into vogue, and sold in considerable quantities— 
being represented through a series of years in nearly 
every hotel in the country. 

At this time, these were all made in narrow widths, 
mostly 28-inch—whereas the wide or 50-inch panne 
plush was placed on the market in 1904. 

Fifty-inch plain mohair plush was made in 1908, 
and in 1909 the low pile, fine quality loop pattern was 
brought out—widely used on de luxe railroad cars, 
and known as friezette. 

In 1915, cut-out patterns in plain plush or so- 
called “Antique” were introduced in the narrow widths ; 
and in 1916, 50-inch Antique was brought out—which 
for a number of years had extensive sale. 

In 1922, a new style was brought out by applying 
hand block printing on the cut-out or Antique styles— 
known on the market as “Cameo”. Since then the 
variety of fabrics and novelty weaves has been too 
extensive to mention,—although the greatest demand 
in recent years has been for perfectly plain mohair 
plush — which is more widely used today than ever 
before. “OLD TIMER.” 





POPULAR STYLES IN THE SOUTH 
_ Rodgers-Meyers Furniture Company, 

Dallas, Texas, finds that the most popular 
styles of furniture and furnishings in the 
South are English, Colonial and Spanish, al- 
though they note on the part of the younger 
generation, some demand for Art Moderne in 
modified character. This modification seems 
to apply to the living room, dining room and 
bed room, the bolder colorings and designs 
going into sun parlors, dens, and rooms of a 
less intimate character. They particularly 
notice the trend among the clubs, hotels and 
theatres. 





In a window of the Rodgers-Meyers Furniture Co., 
Dallas. See text above. 





MANTEL AND OVERMANTEL IN QUEEN ANNE OAK-PANELLED ROOM WITH 
GRINLING GIBBONS CARVINGS, DECORATED BY LENYGON & MORANT 
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LIVING ROOM DECORATED BY FRENCH & CO. 
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FIREPLACE ARRANGEMENT DECORATED BY J. S. McHUGH, INC. 
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Gurry—We have been informed that Thomas F. 
Gurry, of The Orinoka Mills, has not authorized the 
use of his name in connection with the list of commit- 
tee appointees, listed in connection with the National 
Home Furnishings Campaign on page 111 of the 
November UPHotsTerER. Mr. Gurry, therefore, has 
requested that his name be withdrawn. 

Ditmars—Hiley G. Ditmars, who has been head 
of the interior decorating department of S. Karpen 
& Bros. in New York for the past 3 years, is to be 
in charge of the new permanent office to be opened in 
Boston on January Ist. Mr. Ditmars has been con- 
nected with the Karpen firm for more than 10 years 
and has extensive experience in special contract ,work 
for hotels, clubs, theaters, etc. 

JoHNson—Harold S. Johnson has joined the staff 
of Clarence Whitman & Sons, Inc., and will represent 
them in their entire West territory, selling their com- 
plete lines of the Stevens mill, which embraces dam- 
asks, draperies, bedspreads and various novelties. He 
will leave for Los Angeles, where he will make his 
home and business headquarters, shortly after January 
Ist, but will be at the New York office of the above 
company until that time. Mr. Johnson has most re- 
cently been on the Pacific Coast and a short time in 
Chicago for the National Fabric & Finishing Co., Inc., 
following the many years he was identified with the 
Robert Lewis Co. 

CarRILLO—On December 17th Rene Carrillo, of 
R. Carrillo & Co., will sail for Europe on the S. S. 
Paris for a buying tour of the European markets. 

Hunter—Harry D. Hunter has joined the sales 
force of the Sherwood Curtain Co., Inc., of Taunton, 
Mass., and will represent them in New England. 

Watson—Henry B. Watson, upholstery buyer oi 
the Shepard Stores, Boston, has been elected president 
of the Upholstery Goods’ Buyers Association in that 
city. The other officers for the current year are 
Charles J. Van Cor, of R. H. Stearns Co., vice-presi- 
dent, and Charles E. Thomson, of Houghton & Dutton 
Co., secretary-treasurer. 

Er1nson—O. J. Einson, well known throughout the 
furniture trade, and formerly connected for some time 
with the Bethlehem Furniture Co., is sales manager 
of the Saginaw Furniture Shops, in charge of their 
New York showroom at 216 East 45th Street. 

RippL_E—Joe Riddle, formerly with the Root Dry 
Goods Co., Terre Haute, Ind., has been appointed man- 
ager of the drapery department of The Holloway 
Furniture Co., New Castle, Ind. 

McBripe—Francis' M. McBride, who has been 
representing Ryer & Cashel in Philadelphia and the 
surrounding territory since February, has added the 
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line of Eugene Neumaier & Co. and will also repre- 
sent this concern. He is located at 929 Chestnut Street, 
where complete lines of the above concerns are shown. 

GaBeL—Charles E. Gabel, well known throughout 
the trade through his many years’ connection with 
J. & J. Dobson, is now representing Kessel & Haber, 
New York, in the Chicago and Milwaukee territory. 
His office is located at 223 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Topp—H. O. Todd, Pacific Coast representative 
for M. H. Rogers, Inc., is now in charge of both the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles offices of this concern. He 
will spend one-half of his time in San Francisco and the 
other half in Los Angeles, besides traveling the terri- 
tory East of Denver. He will be assisted by Philip 
Steinman, who will live in San Francisco, while Mr. 
Todd will take up his residence in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Steinman has had experience abroad in the technical 
branches of the fabric industry, and he is also an 
interior decorator with experience to his credit in 
some of the largest European establishments. On com- 
ing to this country he was engaged in the interior 
decoration department of the Raphael Weill & Co. 

SoMMER—Joseph A. Sommer, secretary of the 
American Pile Fabric Co., and active head of this 
firm’s welfare department, announces that this year 
his concern established an enviable record in the Red 
Cross drive by forwarding to the Red Cross organiza- 
tion contributions from each and every one of the 
firm’s employees. 

SCHENCKE—John C. Schencke, for 10 years up- _ 
holstery buyer for L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J., 
and also in direct charge of their contract decorating 
department, has resigned. Mr. Schencke has had a 
very thorough experience, having, for important per- 
iods, been connected with Stern Bros., B. Altman & 
Co., and John Wanamaker, all of New York, and has 
not definitely decided on his future connection. 

Herwitt—Morris Herwitt, who for the past 15 
years has been upholstery buyer for the Kaufman & 
Baer Co., Pittsburgh, and with their successors, Gim- 
bel Bros., has resigned to assume charge of the uphol- 
stery department of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 
N. J., succeeding John C. Schencke. 

GoupREAU—Sidney Goudreau, who for a number 
of years has been assistant to Richard Owen of J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit, has taken the position of uphol- 
stery buyer with Gimbel Bros., Pittsburgh, succeeding 
Morris Herwitt. 

BaiLteEy—Fred Bailey, Jr., formerly upholstery 
buyer for A. Holthausen, Union City, N. J., has be- 
come connected with the Charles H. Bear Co., York, 
Pa., as buyer of draperies, curtains, lamps, gifts, etc. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


apie are well under way for the Spring Market 

of the San Francisco Furniture Exchange to be 
held January 21 to 26. The semi-annual markets of 
this organization have steadily grown in importance 
and the huge building erected a few years ago to house 
the permanent displays of manufacturers is already 
proving too small to meet the requirements of the 
Pacific Coast trade which centers here. WHarry J. 
Moore, founder of the San Francisco Furniture Ex- 
change, attended the markets in Chicago and Grand 
Rapids to secure ideas that might be used to advan- 
tage in the forthcoming San Francisco Market. The 
Furniture Exchange of Los Angeles will hold an exhi- 
bition event during the week of January 14. 

McGregor & Co., importers of fine Oriental rugs, 
for several years located in upstairs quarters at 278 
Post Street, San Francisco, have moved to a ground 
floor store at 500 Post Street, in a district noted for 
its fine shops. Oliver Kisich, the manager, is an 
authority on Persian rugs. 

The Crescent Furniture Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated at San Francisco with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by Thomas A. Keogh and B. Nelson. 

The Decorative department of the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Company, recently furnished and deco- 
rated the third model house erected by the San Fran- 
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cisco Chronicle and which will be open for public 
inspection for a month. The scheme of decoration was 
carried out under the direction of Edwyn Hunt, of the 
City of Paris home decorating staff. 

H. W. Dunbar, representing Morris Bernhard, 
and Blumfield & Getson, of Los Angeles, has opened 
offices at 442 Post Street, San Francisco. 

The board of directors of the Emporium Capwell 
Corporation, San Francisco, operating two of the 
largest department stores in the Greater San Francisco 
field, organized in November by chosing A. B. C. 
Dohrmann, chairman of the board, and C. W. Steines, 
president of the corporation. Mr. Steines has been 
identified with The Emporium for sixteen years, hav- 
ing served as merchandise manager, general manager 
and vice-president. Prior to coming to California he 
was associated with Marshall Field & Co., Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co., Chicago, Selfridge & Co., of London. 

Miss Gladys D. Layton has opened a decorative 
studio at 609 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

John L. Irvan, for many years with the Walton 
N. Moore Dry Goods Company, and for a time buyer 
of draperies, domestics and bedding for the Lazare 
Klein Company, both of San Francisco, has been 
made Pacific Coast representative of Taylor, Clapp & 
Beall, of New York, whose lines include draperies, and 
has opened offices in the Postal Telegraph Building. 

William Cormack, for the past thirty-six years 
foreign buyer for O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, passed away early in November at the age of 
sixty-six years. 

General R. E. Wood, president of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., was a recent visitor at San Francisco, 
coming to inspect the progress being made on the large 
store in course of construction here. 

Miss Margaret Gollmer, formerly with the deco- 
rative department of the John Breiner Company, San 
Francisco, is now with Frank Kovacs, Oakland. 

Louis Druehl, interior decorator with Gaines, 
Walrath, Inc., San Francisco, was married recently 
and has returned from a honeymoon trip. 

The Retail Credit Association of San Francisco, 
with which many firms in the decorative trade are 
affiliated, has moved from the Golden Gate Theatre 
Building to 15 Stockton Street and the building at this 
address has been renamed the Retailers’ Building. 

The Mulkey Mattress Company, of Oakland, has 
added a furniture department at its main store at 
East Twelfth Street and Sixth Avenue. 

Breuner’s, Oakland, recently supplied the furni- 
ture, floor coverings, draperies and lamps for the new 
Durant Hotel, at Berkeley. 

(Continued on page 143) 





An amusing cartoon from Judge with the title “Jobs We'd 
Like to Have—Official Tester for the Ostermoor Mattress” 
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AIR TRANSPORT AS A BUSINESS FACTOR 


ie IS peculiarly fitting that this magazine, which cele- 
brates the 40th anniversary of its inauguration, 
should contain much matter descriptive of the condi- 
tions and business methods of 40 years ago. It is also 
fitting that within the same pages we should devote 
space to the greatest achievement of modern progress 
in connection with the business of this day and age 
and we can think of no 
more outstanding develop- 
ment of business conveni- 
ence than the tremendous 
advantages which have ac- 
crued through modern 
methods of high-speed 
transportation in the use of 
the aeroplane. 
With this in mind, 
therefore, we present the 
following story of air 
transport develop- 
ments by James G. 
Woolley, vice - presi- 
dent, Western Air 
Express, Inc. 






















ConsIDeriN¢ that the 
first flight in a 
motor-propelled flying 
machine was made 
only twenty-five years 
ago—on December 17, 
1903, by Orville 
Wright—the develop- 
ment of the airplane 
and its ascendancy to a recognized position as a means 
of transport becomes amazing. It is still more amaz- 
ing when it is realized that only scant progress in air- 
plane development was made until the World War 
created a necessity that forced it into use, 
Until three years ago no aircraft factory in the 
United States seriously undertook the manufacture of 
airplanes for commercial purposes. All the planes 


were designed for military needs, for the Army or the 
Navy, and the planes that were used in commercial 
work were distinctly of military design. Yet this year 
will see approximately 5,000 airplanes constructed in 
this country designed solely for commercial use. 
At the start of December accurate reports showed 
that airplanes engaged in commercial service in the 
United States were daily 
flying 40,654 miles and they 
were serving a population 
area of more than 60,000,- 
000 persons. During the 
year, postal officials esti- 
mate a total of 137,000,000 
letters will have been car- 
ried by air mail. Thirty- 
seven states are being di- 
rectly served by airplanes 
engaged in air mail, express 
and passenger service, 

. and new lines are con- 
stantly being estab- 
lished. 

The planes that 
are now being con- 
structed range from 
the single-seater, open 
cockpit sport plane 
costing $2,000 to the 
huge cabin air liners 
with triple motors 
costing close to $80,- 
000. At the same 
time many airports 

are being constructed, some of them publicly owned, 
others being established by air transport companies. 
The pending investment in airports will total close 
to $300,000,000. 

This development in airplane construction and in 
airport building opens a new avenue of endeavor for 
many trades and professions and it particularly con- 
cerns those who are engaged in the manufacture and 
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distribution of house furnishing goods. Use of air 
mail for the placing of orders quickly has been recog- 
nized for several years. In many instances it has been 
demonstrated that an order can be placed via air mail 
and delivery made by freight within the same time as 
if the order was sent forward by ordinary mail and 
delivery made by express. 

Consider also the interior furnishings for air- 
planes; then the furnishings and interior decoration 
for passenger depots, which soon must grace airports. 

Sound judgment has dictated that the interior of 
the cabin of a large passenger plane should be soft in 
its colorings. The charm of flight rests in the beauty 
of the panorama to be seen through the cabin windows. 
As a result there must be nothing within the cabin to 
distract the passenger’s attention. 

The airplanes operated by Western Air Express, 
Inc., in regular passenger service between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, were designed with the assistance 
of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics. They are Fokker-built ships, carry twelve 
passengers, in addition to two pilots, and cost close 
to $80,000 each. 

In the cabin of these ships the prevailing color is 
a dark brown. The ceiling is a dark gray and so is the 
floor covering. The upholstery that covers the wicker 
chairs is also a dark gray. Every color is soft, every- 
thing is in harmony. Wicker chairs are used because 
they are light in weight. The upholstering is deeper 
and softer than provided in a Pullman parlor car. 

West Air Express experimented with various sorts 
of floor coverings; first, a carpet, second rugs and 
finally linoleum, this latter being of extra thickness 
and of the battleship variety. Linoleum was adopted 
because it is easier to keep clean; also because the 
closeness of its weave aids to lessen the vibration com- 
ing from the whirring of the three powerful motors. 

So far we have considered only the furnishings of 
the cabin of the airplane. Let us glance for a few 
minutes at the exterior of the ship and consider it in 
relation with its ground surroundings. 

The airplane is the most graceful travelling 
machine ever designed. It is rivalled only by the trim 
yacht. And like the bird, which it emulates, the air- 
plane in its construction lends itself to brilliant colors. 
Our airplanes on the Los Angeles-San Francisco run 
are red with golden trimmings, the nose tipped with 
silver. They glisten beautifully in the sunshine and 
are like a giant bird of paradise in the skies. Every 
color seems appropriate to the airplane, except the 
dark, drab hues; and, of course, there must be har- 
mony in the color combinations. 

This suggests a development that has been slow 
in coming, but that is gradually gaining headway. 
This has to do with passenger depots at airports and 
the proper furnishing of these depots. 
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In most instances heretofore scant attention has 
been paid to the comfort of the waiting passenger. 
He has been accommodated in a corner of a hangar 
or in a smudgy office building. But a change toward 
the better has started and proper depot facilities are 
being provided. 

One depot is of stucco and of Spanish type of 
architecture, with a bright red tile roof. The interior 
walls are of light 6range, the furnishings of heavily 
upholstered wicker are of dull red trimmed with gold. 

This trend toward making the station beautiful 
and having it harmonize in coloring and furnishing 
with the airplanes which travel from it, will, I am 
certain, be followed quite generally by leading air 
transport companies. Even more certain is it that such 
a policy will win the favor and support of the archi- 
tects and builders and decorators who are striving 
toward the beautiful. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 
Ss drapery shown on page 129 incorporates the 
same principles of cutting and pleating as we illus- 
trated in connection with our November drapery on 
page.127. 

The pattern of the festoon there shown will be 
the correct form for the festoon of this month’s pat- 
tern but it will be necessary to slightly increase the 
width of the festoon. The formation of the pleats in 
this month’s drapery is accomplished in the same way 
as explained in connection with the November drapery. 





BRINGING UP FATHER 

ke American Art Association held an important 

sale of tapestries, furniture and rugs—the property 
of the late August Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Dulany and 
the late John M. Phillips. No. 1460 was a Kashan 
rug made at Mr. Phillips’s order, the design being a 
cartoon from “Bringing Up Father’, signed by George 
McManus, and described as having a “sapphire-blue 
border with floral design in scarlet, tan and sky-blue. 
Exceptionally fine weave”; length, 5 feet 10 inches, 
width, 5 feet 1 inch. It cost Mr. Phillips $4,000. ; 
it brought at auction $1,000. 

Well, why not? 

The monarchs of other days had rugs made to 
order, expressing by symbolism or picture some senti- 
ment or national expression. We find this in the 
Abasid rugs of the Arabian Dynasty. Marco Polo 
describes such rugs, which he saw at Kambalu, and 
the Caliphate of Bagdad frequently illustrated pic- 
torial scenes which had a romantic or religious signifi- 
cance. You see them today hanging on the walls at 
Gullabi Gulbenkian’s. We are living in an age of 
modern art, and “Bringing Up Father” offers a phase 
that is quite in harmony with this very unconventional 
movement. Surely it’s new art. 
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FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Devel- 
opment of Ornament as Applied to Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


XIV. Srnusorps 


INCE time immemorial, certain forms of recipro- 

cating curves have been employed as ornament or 
as a representation of some known object or thing. 
In its earliest days, the waved line probably cog: 
sented the waves of the sea and we 
strongly suspect that the original Greek 
fret was but an amplification of the wavy 
line, which in old Egyptian sign language 
signified a body of water. 

When a line of this character, having 
equally spaced curves, swings first to one 
side and then to the other of a given 
center, each reversed 
curve being exactly 
the same size and the 
same shape, these 
curves are termed 
sinusoids, and the ar- 
rangement of two or 
more of these sinu- 
soidal lines in sym- 
metrical’ relationship 
so that they approach 
and recede from each 
other at equal speed, 
constitutes the well 
known sinusoidal type 
of design. 

The word sinusoid comes from a mathematical 


term meaning “a curve whose abscissas represents the 


length of arcs and the ordinates the corresponding 
sines,” 

Many of the fabric designs recently published in 
connection with this series tend toward the sinusoidal 
















type. We have, however, reserved those which accom- 
pany this instalment in order that we may give special 
attention to this very definite development in fabric 
ornamentation, which became quite common in the 
Middle Ages. From the examples 
here presented, it will be seen that 
sinusoidal forms as a textile pat- 
tern did not necessarily grow in any 
particular direction. Indeed, it was 
common practice to completely re- 
verse every other row of ornament 
so that there was no up or down 
to the pattern as a whole. 
While the basic curves, which 
distinguish the sinusoidal types, are 
the same, the col- 
lateral ornament is 
frequently a means of 
‘identifying the coun- 
try of origin. Thus 
we would have no 
difficulty in conclud- 
ing that Figures 221, 
222 and 223 are either 
of oriental inspiration 
or oriental interpreta- 
tions of occidental 
features. Asa matter 
- of fact, these exam- 
ples, as well as Fig- 
7 ures 216, 218 and 220, 
are Asia Minor tissues of the’15th century. These 
fabrics, with the exception of Figure 220, are of 
brocade, developed in three or*four colors, utilizing 
both warp and weft threads in the production of the 
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pattern, the one exception we have mentioned, Figure 
220, being a velours. 

Figure 221, shown here because of its resemblance 
to the true sinusoids, is a velvet in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, probably Turkish. 

Figure 225 is a Gothic form of sinusoid, belong- 
ing to the 15th century and attributed to northern 
Italy. It is a velours Cisele, red, yellow and old gold. 

Figure 226 is a velours de Gene, also of the 15th 
century and a part of the collection of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Lyons, as are also Figures 216, 218, 
220, 222 and 223. 

Figure 224 is a velours, showing a Gothic sinusoid 
of the 15th century. 

Figure 219, from a fabric appertaining to the 
Musee de Lyon, is a brocaded damask of the 16th 
century, sinusoidal in type, but more definitely floral 
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than those we have already mentioned, while Figure 
217, of the same type and period, is still more natural- 
istic with panels hexagonal in shape rather than ovalid. 





DECORATIVE CLASSES ESTABLISHED IN 
TEXAS 
fe extraordinary, this far-reaching urge for an 
education in matters decorative! Not only are all 
of our museums opening up the field, but in every 
remote section of the United States, we find schools 
developing. 

Only recently. in Houston, Texas, a class in the 
study of interior decoration was established by Edward 
K. Long, who has a studio at 4801 Main Street. He 
started with five students, but expects to have about 
thirty by Christmas. 

“Texas”, observed Mr. Long recently, “has a great 
deal of wealth, but the older families seem to be in 
sympathy with the older styles. Art Moderne is in 
the limelight, and seems to be getting popular, but it 
is generally with the younger set.” 





T. EATON CO. ERECTING NEW STORE 


a T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto, have broken 

ground for the erection of a mammoth new store 
to cover two blocks at the juncture of Yonge and 
College Streets in that city. The building-is to be 
erected on the unit plan and the first unit, which wall 
house the furniture and home furnishings departments 
will be first to be erected, this building occupying less 
than one-quarter of the entire area. 

The erection of these new buildings meant the 
closing up of an intervening street and the razing of 
buildings covering two complete city blocks. 

The new store will set back 20 feet all around 
from the present street lines, which will make all 
streets around it 86 feet wide. The entire structure 
will be surmounted by a tower 670 feet high and will be 
one of the finest business structures in the world. 











BEAUTIFUL WALL TREATMENT IN A ROOM DECORATED 
BY COWTAN & TOUT, INC. 
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LIVING ROOM CORNER DECORATED BY JOHN H. HUTAFF, INC. 
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HANDSOMELY CARVED MANTEL AND OVERMANTEL IN A ROOM DECO- 
RATED BY SCHMITT BROS. 
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A DRAWING ROOM DECORATED BY CARLHIAN OF PARIS, INC. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WALL PAPER INDUSTRY 


By Henry Burn 


President, Wall Paper Manufacturers Assn. 


AVING been requested by your editor to con- 

tribute an article to your Fortieth Anniverser 
Number, bearing on the development of the Wallr iver 
Industry in this country, and recalling as I do t'.c date 
of the establishment of THe UPHoLsTERER & INTERIOR 
Decorator, which has always enjoyed a very success- 
ful career,—demonstrating as it does that.it was planted 
in a fertile field, thus proving a great credit to its 
founders, I should like at the outset to congratulate 
its publishers on this fact and to express the very 
sincere hope that its prosperity and usefulness may 
continue for many years to come. 

Now while your publication is entitled THe 
UPHOLSTERER in bold type and THe INTERIoR Deco- 
RATOR in smaller type, I attach more 
significance to the latter, because of 
my better knowledge on that subject, 
though there is, of course, an affinity 
between them, since both relate to the 
furnishings of the home. 

Long before Wallpaper came 
into being, similar materials to those 
now used in draperies were used on 
walls, and were in fact the first steps 
leading to the development of wall- 
paper; and the writer was rather 
surprised to learn only comparatively 
recently that Wall Hangings, consist- 
ing of woven materials, were first 
used on the walls of rooms to help 
keep out the cold; this, of course, all 
happening prior to the days of arti- 
ficial heating, such as we now enjoy. 

Now, it is not my purpose to give the history of 
the Wallpaper Industry generally, but to confine my- 
self briefly to its development in the United States and 
when we speak of the development of Wallpaper in 
this country, it must necessarily relate to the domestic 
product. 

It might be interesting at this point to note that 
in or about the year 1895, I was requested to con- 
tribute an article on “The History of Wallpaper” to a 
publication entitled “Onze Hunprep YEARS OF AMER- 
IcAN CoMMERCE”, this volume being edited by 
Chauncey M. Depew, and which was issued to cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty between the United States and England, known, 
I believe, as the “Jay Treaty” and approved by Presi- 
dent Washington in 1795. To this. publication con- 
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tributions were made by men connected with all of 
the leading industries of the country. In the prepara- 
tion of that article I was very strongly impressed with 
the fact that as far as literature bearing on the early 
years of our Industry in this country was concerned, 
that very little had been written on the subject (though 
there have been recently quite a number of books 
published bearing mainly, however, on Foreign Wall- 
papers) so that there was really nothing available of 
any historical value, and while at the time I did not 
attach much importance to that fact, I have since been 
forced to the conclusion (based upon my personal 
contact with the business for over half a century) 
that in the early part of the Nineteenth Century, and 
in fact until almost the middle of 
- same, domestic goods were a rarity, 
—imported goods practically domi- 
nating the situation. 

I am not claiming that no Wall- 
paper was made in this country until 
the time above stated, but the volume 
was so small, that it might be re- 
garded as being only nominal, and in 
the manufacture of domestic Wall 
papers, European methods and styles 
were very closely imitated. In the 
gradual development of the Industry 
in this country, however, manufac- 
turers specialized on certain grades, 
and consequently the business was 
not so competitive as it has since 
become. Necessarily, as in the case 
of all other productions, the real 

development and acceleration came when it became 
feasible to print goods by machinery, and when it 
was not necessary to confine one’s output to goods 
printed by hand; and while, as already stated, I was 
unable at the time of preparing my article for the 
publication to which I have referred to above, bearing 
on the early years of the Industry to locate any printed 
data on the subject, it was my good fortune in those 
years, to have been in close touch and enjoy the friend- 
ship of two men (then already in their nineties) and 
who, therefore, in turn, had been in personal touch 
during the greater portion of the Nineteenth Century 
with the Wallpaper Industry, and were its pivneers 
in this country, as well as active participants in its 
development; one of these gentlemen being Zophar 
Howell, of Howell Bros., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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and the other John Waldron, of New Brunswick, 
me J. 

Mr. Zophar Howell was one of three brothers, 
comprising the firm of Howell Brothers, and though 
as already stated over ninety years of age, was very 
active in his concern (though handicapped by deaf- 
ness) and in addition to being the head of his com- 
pany, was likewise President of a Bank in Camden, 
N. J.—President of a cemetery, and looking after very 
large real estate interests as well. His information 
therefore was first hand and very reliable, his recollec- 
tions going back to the time when he was a young 
man, as well as those of his later years. This firm 
located in Philadelphia (going there from Albany) in 
about the year 1810, where they were established until 
about the beginning of the present century. 

My second informant, John Waldron, was the 
second in his line, his father having been the first to 
build wallpaper machinery in this country, and it is 
interesting to note that the Waldron family have built 
practically all of the wallpaper machinery put into use 
in this country, and that the present generation of the 
Waldron family is still engaged in that line. 

At the time I wrote my article John Waldron 
knew the details, not only of any one factory, but he 
knew the details of all, and he was the one man on 
whom manufacturers were constantly depending for 
advice, so that his assistance in preparing my article 
was invaluable and reliable as it went back to the 
pioneer days of the Industry when paper was made 
only in sheets and had to be joined before being 
printed ; color being applied by means of a brush to 
form the background of the design and the latter was 
subsequently printed upon the paper from wooden 
blocks, as many blocks being used as there were colors 
in the pattern, one block being printed the whole length 
of the paper before the next color was applied; and 
while this method of printing by means of blocks still 
prevails, it is only in connection with designs which on 
account of their dimensions, or due to some other 
peculiarity, cannot be printed on the cylinder machines 
which have practically supplanted block or hand work, 
as it is termed. 

At the time of the introduction of Wallpaper 
Machines, paper in continuous lengths came into use, 
so that the necessity of joining sheets was obviated, 
and while the early productions of machine made 
goods were not particularly attractive, yet improve- 
ment in this class of goods came along very rapidly,— 
Howell Bros. of Philadelphia being the first to produce 
a high grade of machine made goods. 

Leaving aside for the moment the crudity of the 
first productions, it should also be noted that the 
variety of grades was limited, but this was gradually 
overcome, so that before long machine made goods 
were taking precedence over the hand-made produc- 
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tions, and as it has been practically impossible to 
produce a machine that would take care of the special 
character and varying widths of the hand-made goods 
(excepting at a prohibitive cost) these goods came to 
be the product of a few high class mills only, and their 
production was necessarily limited or restricted because 
of their higher cost. 

The next step in the development of Wallpaper 
occurred in 1876 when the Centennial Exposition 
brought about an entire reversal of the style of Wall- 
paper then in use, creating an interest that helped very 
largely to bring about the free use of same, although 
in a way the production of those days still followed 
the styles set by England, which at about that period 
produced a line of celebrated decorative artists, among 
whom were: William Morris, Walter Crane, and Sir 
Christopher Dresser, each producing distinct styles; 
and while the styles of the French periods never lost 
favor, and in many respects are as desirable now as 
they were then,—the fact remains that from the Cen- 
tennial period on, this country developed more of its 
own ideas and characteristics in the Art of Making 
Wallpaper, bringing out designs different from the 
foreign product, and meeting with general favor, so 
that while imported goods were still in more or less 
active demand, yet the bulk of the productions since 
that time have been of a character American in their 
origin, and entirely independent in style and coloring 
of European productions. * 

The printing machines of today are unquestion- 
ably a great improvement over those originally made in 
the country although the principle of its operation is 
practically the same; it is cylindrical in shape, the 
paper passing over the cylinder, and the pattern printed 
on it by means of rollers on which the design has been 
placed, each of the rollers representing one of the 
colors used in the design. 

These rollers are registered so accurately that the 
paper, in passing over the revolving cylinder, reaches 
one of them, and leaves the impression on the paper, 
and the succeeding rollers follow in regular order. 
The paper is hung up by an automatic process as it 
leaves the machine, passing on to drying racks, usually 
several hundred feet in length, after which it is rolled 
up into lengths of from eight to sixteen yards. 

While the wallpaper printing machine is neces- 
sarily the most important feature of the business, other 
types of machines have contributed largely to the 
progress made in our Industry; among them are the 
grounding machines, which furnish the background 
color to the paper ; the bronzing machines, which apply 
bronze powders to certain of the goods, the embossing 
machines, which give the various textured effects ; the 
pressing machines, used to make the goods show the 
design in relief ; the cutting out border device, used to 

(Continued on page 144) 





PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from November) 





HE method employed 

in restoring the table 
indicated in Figure 38 to 
a plane elevation, which 
has been explained in 
Figures 52 to 57, must 
also be followed in ob- 
taining flat elevations of 
the other pieces of furni- 
ture, of which we have 
one - point perspective 
representations. 

In order to make the 
method still more clear, 
we have taken the arm chair, which occupies the area 
X in Figure 50, and have detailed in successive steps 
the method of enlarging it from its appearance in 
Figure 38 to the dimensions necessary for our drawing. 





ea iS 72 











In Figure 72 with the arm chair in its original 
state as a catalogue picture, we have carried horizontal 
lines across the picture in order to establish at the far 
edge of the post C-C, points of measurement which 
indicate the proportionate parts of the chair’s construc- 
tion. These various points beginning with the top of 
the chair are numbered 1, 2, 3 and so on down to 11, 
the last number corresponding with the right end of 
our ground line in our finished picture as will appear 
in later figures. 

In Figure 72-A on the vertical line which corre- 
sponds with our right front wall line at G-R, we have 
indicated the height that our chair will be in its 
enlarged state to fit our room picture. This is the 
height it would have in scale feet if pressed close up 
to our picture plane. These measurements we must 
have in order to throw the chair into its proper per- 
spective and into perspective feet. To the left of this 
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vertical line and at a point corresponding with its through 11, the bottom of the post C, to where it 
center, we place the measured chair so that.a line cuts both the top slanting line and the horizontal line 
X-X drawn from the center on our vertical line, will X-X, we determine the radial point X,.at the left.of 
also pass through the center of the chair’s vertical the chair, from which, by drawing lines through the 
dimensions. In this condition, we have a vertical line various unit divisions on the post C-C to where they 
representing the enlarged height of the chair, the top cut the line 1-A and 11-A, the enlarged divisions may 
of the line corresponding to the top of the chair and be determined.in correct proportion. 
the point where it touches the ground line correspond- 


ing to the bottom of the chair. These two extremities 
we have numbered 1-A and 11-A on our vertical 


Thus in Figure 
72-A, we have transferred all of the vertical spaces 
shown on our chair by diagram, Figure 72, to their 
enlarged proportions at the picture plane. These hew 
enlargement, corresponding with the top and bottom divisions 1-A and so on to 11-A now represent the 
of the post C-C on our chair picture. vertical dimensions of the chair as they would appear 
Now by drawing a line from 1-A through the top if marked on the wall line. 
of the post C-C and beyond to where it touches the 


Our next objective is to transfer these dimensions 
horizontal line X-X and by drawing a line from 11-A 


to a perspective condition, which will enable us to pro- 
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duce a new picture of the chair immediately above its 
ground area in our perspective representation of the 
room. 

This we do as indicated in Figure 72-B. The 
ground area, which was indicated by the shaded por- 
tion X in Figure 50, is here repeated and by use of 
the left vanishing point, the four corners of the ground 
area, A, B, C and D, are brought out to our original 
ground line, it being unnecessary in this instance to 





Fig 73 


use the advanced ground line, which was employed for 
showing that portion of the table projecting through 
our picture plane. 

Having carried the lines A, B, C and D to where 
they cut the ground line, we next proceed to erect 


- vertical lines at these points, each line representing 


one of the four posts of the chair as if flat against the 
picture plane. To each of these lines, we transfer all 
of our vertical divisions, which in Figure 72-A are 
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numbered 1-A, 2-A, 3-A and so on, but without the 
A’s, which were there used only for purposes of identifi- 
cation. 

It will be observed that while the vertical measure- 
ments on each of these lines, A, B, C and D, are the 
same, the position of each line gives, with relation to 
the vanishing point, the correct perspective dimensions 
on the four vertical lines erected at the corners A, B, 
C and D of the shaded ground area X, which repre- 
sents that portion of the floor occupied by the chair. 

By following the detailed lines of Figure 72-C, 
one can readily trace the method by which our com- 
pleted chair has been reproduced in its new, two-point 
perspective form. 

Now reverting again to our floor plan, Figure 47, 
all of the other pieces of furniture there shown must 
be detailed just as we have detailed the table H and 
the arm chair X, together with the mantel which ap- 
pears on the right rear wall and the window which 
appears on the left wall. The same method of finding 
the flat elevation measurements are employed with 
respect to the other pieces of furniture and followed 
through to their new two-point perspective condition, 
which, when completed, gives us the furniture properly 
placed within the room as shown in Figure 73. 

This figure still contains all of the measuring lines 
indicating perspective square feet on walls, floor and 
ceiling. Now if all perspective foot lines are com- 
pletely removed and the furniture and walls only are 
retained within our room sketch, our completed per- 


spective picture will have the appearance of Figure 74. 

This brings to an end our series on Practical 
Drawing Simplified, which has been running for some 
months in this magazine, and completes a treatise 
which has aroused a great deal of favorable comment 
from various interested readers. We are sorry that 
it has not been possible during the period of publica- 
tion to supply the requests for back numbers or to 
reply positively to the number of inquiries concerning 
the possibility of the series being issued in book form. 
If, however, there is a sufficient call for publication 
of a volume incorporating this series as a distinct pub- 
lication, the material may be brought out in book form. 
Such determination, however, will depend in a great 
measure on the demand that may appear. 

In the preparation of these final drawings, it has 
been discovered that the ground areas indicated in 
Figure 33 were not truly representative of the dimen- 
sions of length and width quoted under the pictures 
of the furniture in Figure 38, Therefore, there will 
be a slight discrepancy between the dimensions repre- 
sented by the finished furniture in our completed room 
and the catalogue dimensions quoted beneath the 
various pieces. We would, therefore, recommend that 
only the height measurements be considered in Figure 
38 and that the width and length dimensions be pro- 
duced from the floor areas as they appear in Figure 
47, which is the plan we have pursued in the develop- 
ment of the final diagrams. 

(The End) 


Interior of the Hotel Sinton Chatterbox Night Club, Cincinnati, decorated by the A. B. Closson Jr. Co., who utilized 
the Kaleidoscope design fabric of the National Fabric & Finishing Co. 
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A table made in the 80’s by the 
Reischmann Co. 











IN RETROSPECT 
(Continued from page 96) 
Reubel Co., in the %-inch size, made of solid brass 
seamless tubing, to start with, later on with butted 
seam brass tubing, and our firm was the first to make 
a steel brass plated round extension tube of the 14-inch 
size for curtains to be used at the top of windows, 
which has since more or less developed into a flat style 
Rod, so-called Goose Neck Rods. 

Corrugated White Poles and Wood Cottage Rods 
with crimped silver plated balls and all wood cottage 
rods were sold during those years very extensively. 

In those days, larger diameter wood and brass 
poles were used up to 2-inch diameter, with brackets, 
ends and rings, very massive, and in different colors, 
on which the tendency had been to use smaller dia- 
meter Poles and Rods, from 2 inches down to 1% 
inches; and 1% inches to 1 inch, then % inch to % 
inch and as small a diameter as 3% inch, which are now 
extensively used. 

In those days buyers were not hampered by mer- 
chandise managers, and the manufacturer could ship 
without waiting for confirmation. 

These were the happy days in those years, in the 
Drapery Hardware Line, when I could go on the road 
twice a year, one trip in the early summer for the 
Fall trade, and one trip in the early Winter for the 
Spring trade, get good large stock orders and have 
the “repeats” come by mail. 

It is altogether different now, when the buying is 
done from “hand to mouth”, necessitating a great deal 
of extra clerical work. ‘ 

I trust that the foregoing will give you some idea 
of my recollections of the past 40 years or more. - I 
have been an advertiser in your Journal for that many 
years, or since you started. 


HENRY REUBEL, 


President, The Kroder Reubel Co., Inc. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 126) 
The College City Furniture Company, formerly 
located at 2441 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, has moved 


to 2049 Allston Way. F. A. Murphy, one of the 


owners, has been in the furniture business in Berkeley 
for twenty-five years, and C, L. Taylor, the other 
owner, was formerly buyer and merchandise manager 
for the Hartman Furniture Company, of Chicago, but 
later served with M. Friedman & Co., San Francisco, 
and Breuner’s, Oakland. 

Raymond Lane and Forest Hopping, who conduct 
an interior decorating studio at 2322 Highland Avenue, 
Hollywood, left in November on a buying trip through 
Southern Europe. 

H. B. Bacon, Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles, 
has been made selling agent for the Padre Textile 
Corporation, of Arcadia, Cal. 

The F, Collins Drapery Company, Inc., has moved 
into a splendid new home at 991 East Colorado Street, 
Pasadena, Cal, While featuring draperies this concern 
also handles furniture and objects of art, 

An Oriental rug department has been added by 
the C. S, McLean Company, Long Beach, Cal. 

The Eastern Outfitting Company has opened a 
branch store at Huntington Park, Cal. 

Kenneth Tweed, Wilbur Rhu and Clarence Combs 
have acquired an interest in the California Drapery 
House, 2030 Kern Street, Fresno, Cal. 

The Clausen Furniture Company, Santa Ana, Cal., 
has been acquired by R. R. Peterson and H, L. 
Budlong. 

An upholstery and cabinet shop has been opened 
at Pittsburg, Cal, by John Gaube and Otto Steiner. 

G. W. Paulson has taken over the drapery and 
shade business of the Rader Company, Portland, Ore. 

William Volker & Co, have moved into a splendid 
new five-story building at 1000 Lenora Street, Seattle. 
Bigelow-Hartford carpets are among the lines carried. 
Other concerns to occupy space in the building include 
the LaFrance Textile Industry, Philadelphia Textile 
Industry and Barnhart, Inc. 

Marshall’s Upholstery Company has engaged in 
business at Spokane. The founder, C. E. Marshall, 
was formerly with Healy Brothers of Spokane, 

The Astoria Upholstery Company has been 
launched at Astoria, Ore. by H. W. McDevitt and 
L. M. Baxter. 

L. P. Gillis has been made manager of the home 
furnishing department of Cilbertson’s, Spokane. 

The Empire Furniture Company, Walla Walla, 
Wash., has enlarged and remodeled its store, a feature 
of the change being the fitting up of eighteen rooms 
for the display of furniture and furnishings in a home- 
like atmosphere. 


T. A. CHURCH, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WALL PAPER 
INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 138) 
cut borders at the same time as they are printed; the 


machine or contrivance used to hang up the paper after . 


it has left the machine; and a host of similar devices 
and improvements, which have led to the tremendous 
progress of the Industry, so that while the improve- 
ments referred to have not been radical, they have 
been such as were called for by the exigencies of the 
moment, — slight at the time, but cumulative, thus 
enabling the Industry to attain to its present high 
standing among the industries of the world. 

It would serve no good purpose to attempt to 
describe in detail the numerous styles that have been 
put on the market in the past; but an indication of 
the present trend toward the use of Better Wallpaper 
is the fact that Scenic Effects have become very popu- 
lar, and as these are goods of a more or less expensive 
character, it indicates the use of Wallpaper in the 
better class of homes; and as it is a well-known fact 
that the tendency has been to follow all along down 
the line in the less pretentious homes, the styles used 
in the better class of homes, it is raising the standard 
of wallpaper in use generally. 

There is also a great demand for early American 
or Colonial styles, to suit the particular class of homes 
now being erected, and to which these styles are more 
particularly adapted. 

For the marked development in the use of Wall- 
paper, great credit is due to the Publicity Campaign 
of the Wallpaper Manufacturers Association through 
National Magazine Advertising, which in turn has 
secured favorable editorial comment on the use of 
Wallpaper in practically every magazine in the coun- 
try, and this editorial matter I consider more important 
in many respects than the illustrations themselves. 

Coupled with the Publicity Campaign is the Edu- 
cational Campaign, which is endeavoring to help the 
dealer throughout the country in connection with his 
local exhibits, window displays, in addition to giving 
them the benefit of the methods employed by the more 
successful dealers in displaying and selling their 
product. 

I cannot place too great emphasis on the impor- 
tance of this Publicity Campaign, and believe it to be 
the most forward step ever taken in the Wallpaper 
Industry. 

I have personally refrained from making refer- 
ences of a personal character in this article, since I 
credit every Wallpaper Manufacturer with a sincere 
desire to meet the requirements of the Industry from 
his own viewpoint, and I am broad enough to realize 
that we may honestly differen in our opinions on this 
subject. 


It may be interesting to give here some figures 
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I collated at the time of preparing my article for 
“One Hundred Years of American Commerce”, cover- 
ing the progress made by the Industry in the first one 
hundred years of its existence in this country (1793- 
1895) and while these figures may have been more or 
less defective, they were the most trustworthy obtain- 
able at the time, and are as follows: : 


No.of Capital No.of Value of 
Year Factories Employed Employes Product 
1790-93. . 1 Nominal Nominal Nominal 
1844 .... 5 $150,000 500 $150,000 
1S eS 12,000,000 7000 12,000,000 


The above figures, you will note, are given in 
periods fifty years or thereabouts apart. 

The first official figures relating to our Industry 
followed an Act of Congress dated March 3rd, 1919, 
when all of the industries of the country were re- 
quired to furnish to the Census Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington specific information 
relating to each industry and it might be of further 
interest to note here the progress made in the first 
twenty-five years of the present century according to 
these figures : 


1925 
Number of establishments.............. 49 
Wage earners (not including salaried 
SOS Si. beeen vcr hevenee2 5077 
Wee ers oben Mab seindeks Osaki $5,862,765 
Voile OF Breet oie vin is Codd iv cvates 30,069,005 


Such is the record of the Wallpaper Industry in 
this country, and while its growth has been remark- 
able, its growth in the near future should be even 
greater, as the advantages of the product become more 
apparent. 

There is, however, in my opinion,. one stumbling 
block to the grand success which should attend the 
Wallpaper Industry, and this is due to the fact that 
while Europe has been educated to and in fact always 
has distinguished between the higher and lower grades 
of Wallpaper, drawing a sharp line between them, so 
that the cheap goods are never confounded with the 
better grades, we in our own country have largely 
disregarded this difference, and in consequence have 
made the business highly competitive; and I was 
informed by one of the larger dealers only recently 
that apparently eighty-five per cent. of the Wallpaper 
made in this country comprised competitive goods, 
which, of course, as in all similar cases, not only lowers 
the standard of price in order to meet the heavy com- 
petition, but discourages the production of the higher 
grades of goods, which would command the respect 
and admiration of the intelligent public, so that some 
people still turn to foreign goods because of their in- 
ability to find the character of goods they require in 

(Continued on page 146) 
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SKETCHED BY OUR ARTIST IN THE WHOLESALE FIELD 


The two cornices at the top, one (on the left) in gold and silver, and the other gold with silver trim, are 
shown by the Perfection Carved Frame Corp. The large leather screen on which a hunting scene is depicted i is a 


product of the Venezian Art Screen Co. 
and Joseph Praedy. 


To the right is an epergne made in London in 1797 by Wm. Pitts 
It is fitted with Waterford glass. Shown by Leo Elwyn & Co., Inc. Another piece from 


the Venezian Art Screen Co. is the leather covered waste basket. Beside it is a wrought i iron olin stand in 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 


red and gold in the line of Mary Ryan. 
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“LOOKING BACKWARD” 
(Continued from page 106) 
askance, as a dangerous element to society. In 1888 
the Oriental rug was more a curio than a factor in 
furnishings. There were only a handful of importers 
—vVantine, Kiretchjian, the Persian Rug & Carpet Co., 
W. & J. Sloane, Van Gaasbeck, Joseph Wild, P. J. 
Donavan, Tavshanjian, and the Gulbenkians. 

There were no books available for the study of 
furniture or the period styles. To most men of the 
trade it was all a mystery. “Period Decorations”, 
which I wrote in 1901, was the first book on the sub- 
ject. In 1906 it was amplified as “The Decorative 
Periods”. Not only was there no literature available, 
but the museums gave no assistance; indeed, up to the 
time that Sir Purdon Clarke became Director, in 1905, 
the Metropolitan Museum, like all museums in the 
United States, was devoted entirely to fine art, or the 
art of painting, sculpture and architecture; so it was 
gratifying to have a visit one morning from Sir Pur- 
don, who told me of his plans for the Museum to serve 
the industrial world, and asked our co-operation. 

“T, myself,” said he, “am an artisan, having 
worked in mosaics, so I am in sympathy with art in 
its greatest influence, and this influence is art in the 
home”—or words to that effect. 

We all know what has happened since then—all 
the museums of the United States have thrown open 
their doors to the presentation of good furnishings. 

Only last month, the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston opened their new Decorative Art Wing, where 
fifty-four rooms were devoted to the arts of Europe 
and America. The paintings on the walls, the furni- 
ture in the proper places, the fabrics, the wall paper— 
everything as it should be, the American rooms being 
carried out along the same lines as the American wing 
at the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Nothing of this sort ever assisted the industries of 
forty years ago. There were a few schools touching 
upon design, but none of them were specializing on 
interior decoration. There was no Frank Alvah Par- 
sons in the field. Today there are a hundred such 
classes, and through the museums and the magazines 
and the lecture courses, the public has developed an 
intimate understanding—the women particularly, out 
of their innate love of the beautiful. 

And just a moment to pay due tribute to the 
unknown soldiers who have helped in the march of 
progress. There would have been no Collins & Aik- 
man, no L. C. Chase & Co., no Goodall, no velours 
business, were it not for Lister, the technician who 
evolved the method of preparing yarn from an intract- 
able mohair fiber. In Europe Jacquard, the mechan- 
ician, Chevreul, the colorist and Gobelin, the weaver 
are names perpetuated in the records of fame for their 
technical accomplishments. They were mill men. 

In France they pinned a decoration on Fousadier 
for his skill with the shuttle; so let’s pin a decoration 
upon our own pioneers, those wizards of the loom— 
Clark of the Orinoka Mills, Zimmerman of the old 
Cameron & Zimmerman firm, now the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills, and Tournaud of Cheney Bros. 

The industry would be struggling sadly without 
these men, who carry on a marvelous work, too often 
in obscurity, unknown and unsung. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WALL PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 144) 


domestic lines; and it was the opportunity given me 
to present this view of the situation that largely 
prompted me to write this article, since I fear it has 
been and will continue to be the stumbling block in the 
development of the industry, and has largely destroyed 
its profitableness, as I compare present conditions with 
the past ; and while it does not follow that some manu- 
facturers may not benefit by this highly competitive 
condition,—on the other hand, I do not believe that it 
is helping the industry as a whole, but on the contrary 
is a handicap. 

Should it not therefore be our effort to educate 
the public to observe the same standards of differ- 
entiating between the higher and the lower grades of 
wallpaper as they are doing in Europe, giving 
merit its due reward, and not predicate sales on 
price alone? 


gas tariff rate on Oriental rugs of silk, formerly 
-60% ad valorem, has been reduced 5% by decision 
of Judge Tilson of the U. S. Customs Court. 





A modernistic pattern in tapestry from the line of 
A. Theo.. Abbott & Co. 
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MAR eee 


Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which May be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


NEW PATTERNS AT W. T. SMITH & SON 
W, T. Smita & Son, Inc., of Philadelphia, are show- 

ing several attractive patterns in damask and 
tapestry weaves for both piece goods and scarves, in 
which the brighter colors predominate. Among these 
numbers are a tapestry pattern number 1006 in multi- 
colored effect in which a delicate shade of green pre- 
dominates, and pattern number 120, a harlequin dam- 
ask shown in six colors — gold, blue, green, silver, 
rose, and wine—suitable for furniture covering and 
scarves. New effects in small brocaded chair patterns 
are also shown. Table-throws are featured in round, 
half-round, and rectangular sizes. Pattern number 
830, a piano throw in a damask weave and multi- 
colored effect, is most attrac- 
tive. In the Smith line of 
rugs new designs are shown 
in modernistic effect in their 
Bermuda bath rugs and in 
their Ivanhoe axminster rugs 
two patterns, numbers 414 
and 416, are particularly at- 
tractive, number 414 being a 
Persian floral effect, with a 
black ground and a rose bor- 
der, and number 416 an all- 
over scroll, sand-brown on 
blue, with the border blue 
on sand-brown. In _ the 
Smithorient grade, a Lille- 
han reproduction, number 
1000, with a rich oriental 
red ground, is very 





time, and a number of patterns are being displayed 
here, 48 inches wide, in a complete range of colors. 


NEW PATTERNS IN DARLINGTON LINE 

A™Monc the new fabrics shown for Spring by the 

Darlington Fabrics Corporation are several unusual 
numbers. While most of the new patterns follow con- 
ventional and classical lines, there is a fair sprinkling 
of modern art types, conservatively colored and in a 
wide range of decorative color combinations. 

New developments of the line. go up as well as 
down in price, thus increasing the range and more 
adequately meeting the needs of the popular-price 
buyer while at the same time developing a prestige 
in the better grades where 
quality is of extreme impor- 
tance. 

The new lines for 
Spring are now assembled 
and are being shown at the 
New York headquarters and 
with the sample lines on the 
road. 


MADE-UP DRAPERY SETS 
PuHarRAoH Drapery Com- 

PANY, INc., have inaugu- 
rated a new project in pro- 
ducing for the trade high 
grade made-up drapery sets. 
The Pharaoh Co., already 
broadly known as manufac- 
turers of damasks and other 
popular fabrics, are produc- 


effective. A printed linen in the line of the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. ™& these draperies in two 


MODERNISTIC FABRICS ON DISPLAY 
AN EXTENSIVE display of modernistic damask is being 
featured by H. R: Lehman-Connor Co., Inc. This 
material, which is 50 inches, may be had in three color 
combinations, all of characteristic design. They also 
display a variety of linens in a modern ship design, 
which may be had in four color combinations, and 
makes a very effective drapery. Also an attractive 
material for draperies is a Cornish Cloth, a material 
patterned after monks’-cloth and yet of a finer weave, 
which makes it adaptable for draperies as well as for 
upholstery. This may be seen in five colors, and is 
also 50 inches wide. 
Percale is popular for draperies at the present 


sizes; two and a quarter 
yards and two and a half yards long, so made as to fit 
windows ranging from 36 to 60 inches wide and made 
complete with hooks ready for hanging. One of their 
draperies, Italian in style, shows French pleating, 
sateen lining, silk fringe, tassels and cords, very at- 
tractively designed. 


- 


NEW DECORATIVE DENIM 
A NEW DENIM, known as Linwood Denim, the product 


of the H. D. Taylor Co., has just been put on the 
market. This fabric, which is highly decorative, can 
be used not only for temporary coverings but as per- 
manent upholstery. The original design was an old 
English tapestry, and it is produced in a wide range of 
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colors. Furniture manufacturers and upholsterers 
will at once recognize the possibilities of this new 
denim, and it should meet with immediate acceptance. 


[NcLupep in the new Spring line of the Curtain Cor- 

poration of America is a wide range of bedroom sets 
made in organdie, rayons, and silks. The advance 
showing of these to the trade, together with the new 
numbers of novelty curtains shown, are meeting with 
a very favorable reception from the trade, according 
to a statement by Max Herman, president of the 
company. 


['HE Loeb & Wasch Spring line of ruffled and novelty 

curtains and criss cross curtains of grenadine and 
marquisettes in many colors are now on exhibition at 
their showroom. They are also showing a special line 
of imported Irish Point and Pt. de Gene panels and 
pairs suitable for the late Winter months. 


AN eEarty Spring line of criss cross curtains and 
Cottage Sets in combination colors and made of 
grenadine, voile and marquisette is being shown now 
by the Model Curtain Co. They are also displaying fine 
rayon gauze curtains in silver and gold combination 
colors finished with a deep hand-knotted fringe. 


‘To THEIR present extensive line of rubberized silks 

and chintzes Debenham’s U. S. A. Ltd. have just 
added an attractive new number, a washable Celanese 
moire in five solid colors. 


L=ESHER-WHITMAN & Co., INc., have entered into 

the carpet field, presenting mohair rugs, wash- 
able and non-skid, by use of a preparation which 
is patented by them. They are called “Rollsmoray” 
rugs. 
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A splendid pattern in the line of W. T. Smith & Son, Inc. 


PorTAGINE, a new, all-rayon filet weave marquisette, is 

now being offered by the Portage Draperies, Inc., 
as the newest number in their Spring 1929 line. 
Portagine comes in the regular range of colors. The 
increased business of 1928 has forced this firm to en- 
large their show-room and stock-room in order that 
they may be able to be of greater service to their 
increasing clientele for 1929. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


“LACE AT YOUR WINDOWS” ON THE RADIO 

THE National Association of Lace Curtain Manufac- 

turers is broadcasting a series of educational talks 
on “Lace At Your Windows”, over the National 
Broadcasting system through Stations WEAF, New 
York; WEEI, Boston; WTIC, Hartford; WJAR, 
Providence; WTAG, Worcester; WCSH, Portland; 
WFI, Philadelphia; WRC, Washington; WGY, Sche- 
nectady ; WGR, Buffalo; WCAE, Pittsburgh; WEAR, 
Cleveland ; WWJ, Detroit ; WSAT, Cincinnati; KFKX, 
Chicago, and KSD, St. Louis. The programs are 
broadcast every Friday morning from 10.00 to 10.15 
Eastern Standard time, and will continue indefinitely. 
The speakers are interior decorators, both amateur 
and professional. Member companies of the National 
Association of Lace Curtain Manufacturers include 
the Bromley Mfg. Co.; the Chester Lace Co.; the 








A brown, tan and gold fabric shown by Zenith Mills. 
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North American Lace Co.; the Quaker Lace Co.; the 
Scranton Lace Co.; the United States Lace Co.; the 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Co.; and the Wyoming Valley 
Lace Co. 


NEW CHICAGO CONCERN 
A NEw concern, the International Looms, Inc., has 
just been organized in Chicago as a subsidiary of 
the Ralph M. Levey Co., New York. This concern 
will carry a full line of fabrics for immediate delivery. 
Ralph M. Levey is president of the company; Albert 
Seligman is vice-president, and is in charge of the 
firm’s Chicago operations, making his headquarters at 
33 South Market Street. E. M. Patterson is secretary 
and treasurer. All these men are officials of Ralph M. 
Levey Co., Inc. The activities of this concern will 
take the place of those of the former Chicago office 
of the Ralph M. Levey Co., but will carry large stocks 
for the benefit of furniture manufacturers and uphol- 
sterers, which the branch office was never equipped to 
do. A move similar to this is being contemplated by 
the Ralph M. Levey Co. for the Cleveland 
territory. 


CHANGE CORPORATE NAME 

THE name of the Freeman-Ressler Corpora- 

tion has been changed to the Freeman- 
Ressler-Stirling Corporation. George R. Stir- 
ling, who has joined the firm, thus bringing 
about the change of corporate name, is well 
known in the trade, having been for many 
years with Elms & Sellon, Inc., and since 1924, 
has represented the Gobelin Textile Co., Inc., 
in the territory comprising New England, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Pittsburgh. The corporation, which has been 
in business for about a year and a half, is 
handling a representative line of import fab- 
rics for the upholstery and decorative trade. 


CARRILLO & CO. REMOVE PHILA. OFFICE 
AFrer December 15th the Philadelphia office 

of R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., will be located 
at 1725 Integrity Trust Building, 1528 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. At their new address, 
which will have double the floor space of their 
former showrooms, every facility for the 
comfort and convenience of the trade will be 
found. In addition to the usual display fix- 
tures for the showing of theif extensive line, 





We republish this illustration from our June 
issue because in that number we mistakenly inferred 
that it represented a room in an out-of-town hotel. 
As a matter of fact, it is a corner of the Blue Room 
of the Hotel McAlpin, New York, loaned us by 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., who supplied the fab- 
rics covering the wall panels. 





a private showroom is set apart for the use of the 
trade, where they may assemble fabrics and color 
schemes with the utmost privacy and convenience. 
J. V. Reagan will be in charge, as heretofore. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON REMOVE PHILA. OFFICE 
AFTER January Ist the Philadelphia office of the 

Clifford & Lawton publications will be located in 
the Fox Building, 1612 Market Street, Rooms 1102- 
1103-1104. Telephone: Rittenhouse 2180. The office 
will be in charge of H. B. Street, as representative of 
THE UPpHOoLsTERER & INTERIOR DeEcoraAToR, THE 
AMERICAN SILK JouRNAL, and The Hanp Book of the 
Allied Interior Decorative Trades. - 


CHICAGO EXHIBIT OF MODERN ART POSTPONED 
[Tt Is announced that the exposition of modern Amer- 

ican decorative and industrial art to be given by the 
Association of Arts and Industries and the Art Direc- 
tors’ Club of Chicago, at Mandel Brothers, has been 
postponed. Announcement of the new opening date 
will be announced later. 
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OFFICERS OF COAST ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 
[t wit be interesting to our readers to know that the 


following are officers of the Art-in-Trades Club of 
Southern California: President, J..P. Walsh; Vice- 
President, Charles S: Darling; Secretary, R. V. 
Schwartz; Treasuter, George L. Drexler. The Board 
of Governors is composed of the following members: 
George L. Murdock, Jr., J. McKenzie, John F. Kuc- 
careni, James E. Webster, Samuel A. Davis, Jack 
Schuer, Jos. Blumfeld. 
The annual meeting of the Club will be held in 
January. 


TRIMMING FIRMS COMBINE 
A RECENT consolidation in the trimming trade is that 


of the Art Tassel Co. with the Consolidated Trim- 
ming Co. of California. The new business is to be 
carried on under thé name of the latter concern. 
Alexander Cole, of the Art Tassel Co., has become 
director of the Consolidated Trimming Co. of 
California. 


ROUSMANIERE, WILLIAMS INC. REMOVE 
THE headquarters of the Rousmaniere, Williams, Inc., 


are being transferred to New York during this 
month, and after December 17th, George W. Edwards, 
president, and A. B. Rydell, director, will be located at 
40 Worth St., where additional space is being secured 
to accommodate the enlarged executive and selling 
staff. A branch office will be maintained in Boston 
at 38 Chauncy St. 





BERBECKER & ROWLAND IN NEW CONTROL 
[ue Beardsley & Wolcott Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 


Conn., have purchased the controlling interest of 
The Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., of Waterville, 
Conn. The firm states that there will be no change 
in the name of the company or in the lines heretofore 
manufactured by The Berbecker & Rowland plant. 


[t Is announced by W. T. Smith & Son, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, that they will remove their New York office 
to the Textile Building, 295 Fifth Avenue, shortly 


after January first. They will be located on the four- 
teenth floor. 


[7 Is encouraging to learn that George McGahan, of 
Ryan & McGahan, the lace curtain manufacturers, 
on his recent two months’ trip West, has been taking 


larger orders for Spring delivery than during the past 
three years. 


(CHENEY Bros. are opening a Los Angeles office in the 
Fine Arts Building, and expect to have it ready by 
the first of January. 


[D. M. Lenprnc & Co., INc., are removing to 32 West 
Eighteenth Street, where they will occupy about 
double their former space. 
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BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 
LANS for Boston Curtain Week, to be held Jan. 

14, 15, 16, at the Hotel Statler, are complete, and 
the visiting buyer is going to be well repaid for his 
visit to Boston. The Boston manufacturers have 
proven that the best way to buy is to see the complete 
curtain lines, and this year displayed to the greatest 
advantage. The stylists of the stores are also coming 
in numbers, as they -have discovered that a visit to 
Boston during Curtain Week enables them to do a full 
two weeks’ work in a couple of days. Already buyers 
from over fifteen states have written in for reserva- 
tions, and the biggest crowd of all is expected for the 
January show. The show has been well advertised this 
year, as the publicity committee, under the direction of 
Arnold B. Cox, has been sending cards all over the 
country every three weeks. 

The committee, composed of H. Cline, J. W. Con- 
quest, and Sidney Gutlow, have worked hard to make 
the show a success, and we feel that a visit to Boston 
will pay big. dividends. Among the exhibitors are: 
Colonial Curtain Co.; John W.- Conquest; Arnold B. 
Cox; Stone-Cline; Powdrell & Alexander; the Mod- 
ern Curtain Co.; Sherwood Curtain-Co.; Craftwoven 
Fabrics; New. England Curtain Co.;.Fuller Bros.; 
American Window-Shade Machine Co.; Fairclough & 
Gold; F. A. Foster & Co.; Bingham-Peckham Co. ; 
Martin Mfg. Co.; the Smart Curtain Co. 





CONCERNING HAHN STORE CHAIN 

Seen hes ead is made in the New York papers 

of December 11th that the Hahn Department 
Stores, Inc., which has been in process of formation 
for several months, has acquired twenty-two depart- 
ment store companies and will presently have outstand- 
ing $23,000,000 of six and a half per cent. convertible 
preferred stock, and 1,284,000 shares of no par 
common. 

Lew Hahn, former managing director of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, is president of the 
new company. 

The authorized capitalization is $60,000,000 of 
$100 par preferred and 5,000,000 shares of common. 
The twenty-two units which have been acquired are 
expected to be, it is announced, the nucleus for the 
building of the largest system of retail department 
stores in the world. The Jordan Marsh Company, of 
Boston, founded over seventy-five years ago and one 
of the largest department stores in New England, is 
included in the chain; of which George W. Mitten, 
president of Jordan Marsh, will be chairman of: the 
board. 

Following is a list of the twenty-two companies, 
all of the capital stock of which is to be owned pres- 
ently by Hahn Department Stores, Inc., directly or 
indirectly; Jordan Marsh Company, Boston; C. F. 
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Imported wall paper shown by Ch. F. Lamalle 


Hovey Company, Boston; L. S. Donaldson, Minne- 
apolis; Bon Marche, Seattle; Golden Rule, St. Paul; 
Rollman & Sons Company, Cincinnati; Herpolsheimer 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Titche, Goettinger 
Company, Dallas, Tex.; O’Neill & Co., Baltimore; 
Quackenbush Company, Paterson, N. J., and A. Polsky 
Company, Akron. 

Also Morehouse - Martens Company, Columbus ; 
James Black Dry Goods Company, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Rudge & Guenzel Company, Lincoln, Neb.; Meyer’s 
Company, Greensboro, N. C.; L. H. Field Company, 
Jackson, Mich. ; F. N. Joslin Company, Malden, Mass. ; 
Muller Company, Lake Charles, La.; A. E. Troutman 
Company, Greensburg, Pa.; Louis Samler, Inc., 
Lebanon, Pa.; Welber Company, Columbus, and 
Wright-Metzler Company, Connellsville, Pa. 





RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Goodman’s Home Furnishers, Inc., Utica, N. Y., $100,000. 
Louis Wohl, Inc., Detroit, department store, $300,000. 


Spencer Draperies, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., $50,000, furni- 
ture and interior decorations. 


Lindeberg Corp., 71 Bloomfield Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Interior’ Decorators. $100,000. 


Monroe Parlor Suite and Upholstering Co., 262 Monroe 


St., Passaic, N. J. Furniture, rugs, and draperies. 
John A. Carver Co., department store, Boston; $100,000. 





|SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 
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REPRESENTATIVE WANTED —to sell upholstery line of 

established eastern manufacturer in the following States: 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Dakota as side line. Highest references required. Address 
“Superior”, care The Upholsterer. 


TABLE. OF. C ON TEN TS 


Fact AND COMMENT: 
A Textile Designer and the New Art, 91; Lord War- 
ing to Visit Us, 91; The Coming Exhibition at the 
Museum of Art, 92; The American Designers Gallery, 
92; At the Art Center, 92; Joseph Bromley, 92; 
The Influence of the Window Dresser, 93; Anni- 
versary, 93. 

Eee ROO ii ss sccandand eccbebicin s cceccssekansns 94 

Paces IN Brown DUOTONE: 
Living-Room. Decorated by Arthur S. Vernay, Inc., 
97; Dining-Room Decorated by Henry F. Bultitude, 
98; Living Room Decorated by A. Kimbel & Son, 
Inc., 99; Living-Room Decorated by Leed, Inc., 100; 
Dining-Room Decorated by H. F. Huber & Co., 109; 
Living-Room Decorated by L. Alavoine, 110; Living- 
Room Decorated by the Tiffany Studios, 111; Living- 
Room Decorated by the George P. Reinhard Co., 112; 
Mantel and Over-Mantel in Queen Anne Panelled 
Room, Decorated by Lenygon & Morant, 121; Living- 
Room Decorated by French & Co., 122; Living-Room 
Decorated by Chamberlin Dodds, 123; Fireplace Ar- 
rangement by J. S. McHugh, Inc., 124; Beautiful Wall 
Treatment in a Room Decorated by Cowtan & Tout, 
Inc., 133; Living-Room Corner Decorated by John H. 
Hutaff, Inc., 134; Handsomely Carved Mantel and 
Over-Mantel Arrangement in a Room Decorated by 
Schmitt Brothers, 135; Drawing-Room Decorated by 
Carlhian of Paris, Inc., 136. 
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EXECUTIVE AND SALES MANAGER — accustomed to 

making $10,000 a year, is desirous of making a new con- 
nection. Is thoroughly conversant with retail, wholesale, and 
manufacturing end of interior decorating and home furnish- 
ing lines. Will accept position as executive, sales manager, 
or salesman in above-mentioned lines. Knowledge of furni- 
ture, draperies, floor coverings, antiques, etc., very complete. 
Best of references can be furnished when requested. Address 
“New Connection—F. W.”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY BUYER wishes to make new contract January 

Ist. International experience, thorough knowledge of buy- 
ing, department management, estimating, workrooms, and 
installation. Address “Contract”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN to carry line of curtain and yard 

goods for New York State and Pennsylvania, and also 
Chicago and Northwestern territories. Commission basis. 
Address “Commission”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Drapery cutter, estimator and designer. Must 
know all branches of the business. Good opportunity. 
Chicago firm. Address “All Branches”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN —ten years’ experience, with following in metro- 
politan district selling wire shade cloth and shades, desires 
connection with progressive concern in same or kindred line. 
Address “Metropolitan”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—experienced, to sell high grade curtain fringes 
and upholstery trimmings in New York City and vicinity. 
Salary and commission. Reply giving full particulars. “Trim- 
mings”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXECUTIVE ORGANIZER — originator of ready-to-hang 
drapes, having experience in managing and taking entire 
charge of leading curtain and drapery manufacturing plant, 
wishes to install drapery line in any large curtain concern or 
mill. Wéill guarantee to have place running automatically on 
paying basis within period of three months. Address P. 
Samuels, 1291 East 22nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MILLS—A well-known organization, established over eighteen 
years, desires to represent a mill making drapery piece 
goods, cretonnes, etc. Have extensive trade with jobbers, 
department stores, chain stores, and manufacturers throughout 
entire country. Unquestionable reference furnished. ce 
and showrooms in the heart of New York City. Address 
“Drapery Fabrics”, care The Upholsterer, 
YOUNG MAN with executive and sales ability, having fifteen 
years practical experience in furniture, floor covering, 
drapery and decorating business, wishes. position as buyer or 
assistant buyer in drapery department, or as estimate man for 
large decorating firm. Best of references. Address “Buyer”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WESTERN TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE with wid- 
est acquaintance in California, Oregon, Washington, British 
Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Utah, El Paso, Phoenix, and part 
of Colorado, can use a line of cretonnes or damasks in asso- 
ciation with non-conflicting, successful lines. Requires no 
financing. Address Henry C. Earle, 122 No. Elm Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 
WANTED— DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN for 
leading department store in New York State. Must have 
practical experience in cutting and estimating, and understand 
modern workroom practices thoroughly. Address “Modern”, 
care Thee Upholsterer. 
“UINIVERSAL” WALL SAMPLE RACK FOR SALE—27 
wings 36 x:60. Covered green burlap. Excellent condition. 
50 per cent. off cost. Address “Bargain”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED— selling art, and upholstery, and 
furniture trade, to side-line a. popular price range-of fancy 
pillows.. Tell. us dines now carried and territory covered. 
Give references. Address “Side Line”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MAN OR WOMAN thoroughly experienced in 
the planning and selling of interior decorations and furnish- 
ings by a Chicago concern. Address “Thoroughly Experi- 
enced”, care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN—twenty years’ drapery ex- 
perience, established trade among retailers, jobbers, and 
manufacturers from Denver West, open to represent promi- 
nent firm. First class: references. Address “High Class”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for South, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Middle West, Far West, and Southwest, to sell popular 
priced line ruffled curtains on a straight commission basis. 
Apply “M. N.”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED —First class salesman with following among furni- 
ture manufacturing trade in Greater New York to open 
office and carry stock for one of the largest out-of-town 
jobbers. Give experience and references, which will be treated 
strictly confidential. Address “Furniture Trade”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
LINE WANTED—CRETONNES, upholstery fabrics, curtain 
materials. Traveling entire South and Southwest for eight 
years, calling on department stores, jobbers, and upholstery 
manufacturers. Furnish best of references. Address “South- 
ern”, care. The Upholsterer. 
OFFICE EXECUTIVE—Young married man, 29, now em- 
ployed, desires to make a new connection with a progressive 
upholstery and drapery fabric concern offering a real future. 
Has had ten years’ experience in this field as general office 
man,: sales and order correspondent, department head. 
Qualified’ to intelligently execute problems pertaining to office 
routine, orgahization, and management. Best references. 
Address “Real Future”, care The Upholsterer. 
MANUFACTURER can be given thorough representation to 
upholstered furniture manufacturing trade in Greater New 
York by energetic young man. . Have established office and 
desire line on commission basis that will compensate handling 
for exclusive representation. Address “Exclusive”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
OPPORTUNITY WANTED — Young upholsterer, drapery 
cutter, student of interior decoration, desires connection 
with interior decorating firm where his practical experience 
will be advantageous in acquiring broader knowledge of interior 
decoration. Address “Practical”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—CRETONNE LINE, by high grade salesman, 
having well-established trade with best merchants in South 
Atlantic States. Will consider lines from converters only. 
Correspondence solicited. Address “South Atlantic”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY LINE WANTED by a well-known salesman now 
covering New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington. 
Mill or manufacturer’s line only. Will provide local show- 
room if required. Address “Attractive Terms”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED-—In all territories, to carry a side 
line of framed velvets, oil paintings, tanestries, banners, and 
all kinds of wall hangings, to call on furniture stores, gift 
shops and department stores. Michael Marx & Co., One 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


SALESMAN with following among department stores, and 
possessing executive ability, can buy interest in a nationally 
known concern manufacturing drapery and upholstery trim- 
mings. Established many years, with best reputation and 
rating. Address “Nationally Known”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Manufacturer of high grade upholstered furni- 
ture is. open for a man with a following among interior 
decorators. Good opportunity for the right party. Address 
“Good Following”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—BUYER and MANAGER. 
Have just closed my own interior decorating establishment. 
Am a highly experienced decorator; only catered to the finest 
clientele, having furnished and draped homes, etc. I know 
the market, and can take complete charge of any depart- 
ment, or I am willing to accept a position as a decorator. 
Will consider good opportunities in any city. Address “Highly 
Experienced”, care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—We have an interesting 
proposition for traveling salesmen who sell the leading 
upholstery buyers-in their territory. We manufacture on con- 
tract in India and import direct. Address Hindustan Art 
Co., 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
WANTED—FExperienced upholsterer and also an experienced 
refinisher. State salary expected and give references. Posi- 
tions are both permanent. Address “Western”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SAN FRANCISCO OPENING for high class line. I have 
an office in San Frahcisco carrying a! strictly decorative line 
for the trade. I am open for any high class kindred line 
either to carry stock or sell from sample that will.return me 
proper remuneration for the service I offer. Commission pre- 
ferred, with small fixed sum to cover extra expense for first 
year. Highest personal. and financial references. Address 
“Permanent. Representation”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE in Chicago and adjacent 
territory for a line of upholstery and drapery fabrics, table 
scarfs, couch covers, etc. Commission basis. Address “Pro- 
gressive”, care The Upholsterer. . 
DRAPERY MAN for work-room and outside; must have ex- 
ceptional experience and ability in designing, cutting and 
installing draperies and valances of the finest character. 
Position open with old established company in Detroit. 
Address “Draper”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN familiar with line of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics for Middle West territory. Address 
“Aggressive”, care The Upholsterer. 
NEW ENGLAND agent selling to upholstery, mattress, and 
chair manufacturers desires additional-lines upholstery. sup- 
plies or fabrics suitable for this trade; commission. , Address 
“New England”, care The Upholsterer. 
WE DESIRE THE SERVICES of resident agents in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Grand: Rapids, Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis, to handle our line of Louisiana moss 
for upholstery purposes. Only resident agents of standing and 
acquaintance with upholstered furniture manufacturers, uphol- 
sterers and interior decorators in their territory will be con- 
sidered, on a straight commission basis of five per cent. 
Address “Moss Company”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE-—an established decorative upholstering business 
catering to a select clientele. In the past eight years this 
business has increased 300 per cent. Owner wishes to retire 
from business because of advanced age. Address “For Sale”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES wanted in following cities to 
handle side line of trimmings for upholstered furniture: 
Seattle, Tacoma, and San Francisco. Prefer men who have 


some connection with above line. Address “Local”, care The 
Upholsterer. 








WANTED 


An intelligent young man with congenial per- 
sonality, preferably one with interior decora- 
tion experience, or a salesman for a high grade 
upholstery concern who has good taste in 
matters of color and applied design, able to 
do contact work and willing to travel exten- 
sively—salary basis. Apply in writing, giving 
age, education, salary expected and record of 
experience in complete detail. Send photo- 
graph if available. Address “Intelligence”, 
care THE UPHOLSTERER. 
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